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- i SUMMER’S FUN WITH AVISCO® FIBERS AND FILMS 
* rat 
: je New Avron® rayon and Avril® rayon are the coolest, most comfortable 
7 ve . . . 
: man-made fibers. They make possible smart shirts, sportswears, suits, 
: 
: dresses, that are a real pleasure to wear on even the hottest days and are so 
s 2 . e ° ° ° 
3 ‘asy to care for. For real driving comfort roll along on tires made with high- 


strength Tyrex* rayoncord. And for fresher, more flavorful picnic treats, try rolls, 
hamburgers and hundreds of other foods packaged in Avisco cellophane. There are, 
in fact, over 65 different specially-engineered cellophanes. All products of American 


Viscose chemistry that make summertime ‘‘selling time’ for so many industries. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania « New York 1, New York 


Makers of rayon filament and staple fiber ex tire yarn. cellophane, acetate yarns, ce//uiose bands and casings 


Diastics, Avistrap®. the new cord strapping, Avicel'. micro-crystai/line cel/uiose for food and cosmetic industries 


Associated Companies (50% Owned) « Ketchikan Pulp Company « AviSun Corporation 


“Tyrex is a collective trademark of Tyrex, inc 
for tire yarn and cord 


tTrademark of American Viscose Corporation 
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Choosing a Silk Shantung—Photo by Ted Croner 


Textiles have something to 
suit everybodys taste 


...and commercial 
banks help make the 
selection possible 


Even a village remnant shop can 
overwhelm you. Colors? All of the 
rainbow and a good many in between. 
Patterns? Scores that whisper, and 
dozens that shout. Fabrics? Any- 
thing from the homeliest calicos to 
the richest brocades to the most 
versatile synthetics. 

Essentially, it’s competition for the 
people’s choice that creates such 
abundance in cotton, wool, silk, 
metallic, glass and synthetic fiber 


2 


fabrics. And here’s how the nation’s 
commercial banks help. 

Loans from commercial banks help 
dealers buy up cotton and wool from 
farmers. Loans then help textile man- 
ufacturers lay in stocks of natural 
and synthetic fibers, and make them 
into whole cloth. In addition, loans 
help to warehouse and distribute 
fabrics, and ultimately help retailers 
stock and display a fabric to fit every 
need or whim. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, first 
in loans to business and industry, is 
proud to present this tribute to tex- 
tiles, a competitive industry providing 


DUN 


a variety of consumer goods which 
help all Americans exercise their basic 
right to pick and choose. 


te. 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
| Chase Manhattan Plaza, 
New York 15, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The No-Load Funds 


Sir: We have read with great in- 
terest your excellent article on no- 
load funds (“How Good are No-Load 
Funds?” DuN’s REVIEW, June). 

One important factor in a com- 
parison of the no-load funds with 
those which impose a sales charge is 
that load funds tend to be consider- 
ably larger, which has the effect of 
limiting their ability to get in and 
out of a particular issue. Certain 
stocks would be out of the question 
for the larger funds, particularly in 
over-the-counter securities. 

A buyer for one of the large load 
funds was recently quoted as stating 
that his fund’s minimum position in 
any stock issue was $1 million. You 
can imagine the dampening effect on 
market mobility that such a restriction 


would create. 


ERNEST E. MONRAD 
Trustee, 
Northeast Investors Trust 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: Somehow all of our copies of 
the May and June issues of DuUN’s 
REVIEW have been “taken home” for 
reading... 

HERBERT A. LOEWY 
Vice President, 
Swan Rubber Co. 


_ Bucyrus, Ohio 


. Copyrighted under | 


Convention. 


All | 


rights reserved under Pan American Copy- | 


right Convention. 
AND MODERN INDUSTRY 


The title DUN’s REVIEW 


is registered in the 


U.S. Patent Office. This magazine is indexed 
in the Business Periodicals Index, in the Public 
Affairs Information Service, and also by vol- 
umes in an index available upon request to 


the Editorial Office 
Printed in U.S.A. 


Member ABC. 
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| rallroads were not 


Sir: Most interesting! Out here in 
the country it is a bit difficult to get 
complete information on these things. 

WALTER W. Fry 
Valley Hay & Implement Co. 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


Transportation Report 


Sir: In regard to your special report 
on transportation (“The $50-Billion 
Battle,” Dun’s REvIEw, June), I be- 
lieve there are other problems caused 
by transportation systems, themselves, 
which must be improved upon before 
they get out of the woods. 

For more than thirty years, rail- 
roads have been using impact record- 
ers. When our company came out with 
a recorder that offered a great deal 
more than the type that had been 
used, we were, in effect, told that the 
interested in our 
unit because they would have to learn 


something about a different type of 
equipment. 

W. S. MIELZINER 
President, 
The Impact-O-Graph Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sir: That was quite a job on trans- 
portation! It is a pity that the reading 
public can never know of the cruel 
long hours and hard work that go into 
preparation of such a study. 

JOSEPH POTTER 
New York, N.Y. 


Prices & Politics 


Sir: In “Selling the 
(DuN’s Revire*, May). * call your at- 
tention to anctner fact: intrusion 
of non-economic factors into tne pric- 
ing decisions of business. 

The pricing of crude oii provides ° 
perfect exampie. For many months 
before the nmerease in crude oii 
prices, Oli ind ry 
plained of rising cosis. Why, then, did 
they not simply raise the price of 
crude oil? Perhaps what happened 
after the increase went into effect may 
explain their reluctance. 

Barely was the ink dry on the new 
price posting than several Senate 
committees began a scramble for the 
right to investigate the increase. And, 
although a valuable discussion of 
important issues has resulted from the 
investigations, it is clear that the 
purely economic factors behind the 
increase received little attention. 

IRWIN M. STELZER 


Price Hike” 


the 


recen: 


— 4% 4+ . . 
executives 


cOoMmM- 


President, 

National Economic 
Research Associates 

New York, N.Y. 


The Health Market 


Sir: The article “How to Sell the 
$30-Billion Health Market” (DuN’s 
REVIEW, May), states that the Sim- 
mons Co. has added both the Hausted 
Manufacturing Co. and the American 
Sterilizer Co. 

There is no basis for this statement, 
and we would appreciate a correction 
to that effect. 

H. M. TOMPKINS 
Advertising Manager, 
American Sterilizer Co. 
Erie, Pa. 
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when management (or governments) make the b ] : decision... 


on construction projects... 


—DL’S MAHON (case in soins 


fabrication 
by Mahon 


Aerial view (at right) 
of Eisenhower 

Locks of the 

St. Lawrence Seaway. 
The 85-ft-high 

miter gates (below), 
were precision- 
fabricated by Mahon. 
Each section 

weighs 261 tons. 
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building products by Mahon 
Electrified cellular M-Floors from Mahon were used 


in the St. Lawrence Seaway Corp. Administrative Bldg. 
Architects: U. S. Dept. of Engineers, Buffalo Dist. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY DETRO/T 34, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS—Detroit, Michigan and Torrance, California 
SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES—Detroit, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco and Torrance. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


MAHON 


the 


St. Lawrence 





Seaway 


building products 
by Mahon 


Almost a mile of 28-ft. high 

Mahon aluminum Curtain Wall went 
into the recently opened 
Moses-Saunders Power Dam— 

a vital facility of the St. Lawrence 
Power Project. Engineers: Uhl, 

Hall & Rich, Boston and 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, Canada. 


At Mahon, progressive management 
finds full technical resources for 

an extra-wide range of construction 
requirements—welded-steel fabrication, 
structural steel fabrication and erection, 
or building products. For almost 50 
years, American industrialists and 
project managers have made Mahon 
an important factor in their building 
plans. Mahon has earned this respect 
the hard way—on the tough jobs. 

For Mahon has a way with metals, 
whether it be custom fabrications or 
standard products. You should be 
aware of Mahon’s capabilities, capacity 
and products and how they would 
benefit your construction... your 
costs... and you. Mahon invites 
your consultation. 
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Consumers are being eyed nervously by White House economists. The 
President's advisers think that the business upturn will be sharp only 
if consumers begin buying heavily. But they look in vain for evidence 
that a buying spree is at hand. Not that the customers are staying home. 
They are spending healthy sums, in fact, just as they did throughout 
the recession. The trouble is, they are not boosting their purchases at 
a fast clip. Consumer buying is providing strong support for the economy. 
But it is not a significant expansionary force. 





The Administration thinks that national output will climb to a $530- 
biliion annual rate by the fourth quarter, but there still are many un- 
certainties. The businessman is just as hard to type as the consumer. 

It has been widely predicted that businessmen will increase their cap- 
ital investment programs markedly during the second half of the year. 

So far, though, surveys of business spending plans have not confirmed 
these expectations. True, inventory buying went up sooner than had 
been anticipated. But some government economists have an uneasy feeling 
that businessmen may not continue adding to their stocks. 








One expansionary force is sure to persist. That is government spend- 
ing. Under the pressure of growing populations and prosperous, more 
demanding constituents, state and local governments are enlarging their 
outlays. Federal expenditures are climbing under the impact of the big- 
ger spending programs authorized by former President Eisenhower during 
his last six months in office and the even larger increases that 
President Kennedy ordered after he entered the Executive Mansion. 


*% ¥ * 


Competitive bidding for Government work on the way out? The 
Pentagon is searching for more economical ways of buying big, complicated 
modern weapons. The blossoming of the missile and space age has made it 
steadily less feasible to use competitive bidding and other standard 
techniques for holding down prices. Less than a decade ago, the Air 
Force bought more than 87% of its requirements through fixed-price con- 
tracts and filled less than 13% of its needs through cost-reimbursement 
arrangements. But now cost reimbursement has jumped to 43% of the total. 





Defense Department procurement experts complain that they cannot keep 
an effective check on contractor costs under the reimbursement con- 
tracts. It takes more time, more manpower and more intensive surveil- 
lance than the Pentagon can provide. What the Armed Forces now are 
groping for is an approach that will permit continued use of cost- 
reimbursement buying (there is no practical alternative) while using in- 
centives and penalties to get more efficient contractor performance. 
Talk is focusing on establishing a range of final payment fees. The 
better job a contractor does, the larger the payment he would receive. 
The poorer the job, the smaller the payment. And if he really muffs the 
ball, he might have to pay the Government. 














* * ¥ 

Lower interest costs for home buyers who use Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance are the object of a new plan that the 
Administration is now working on. The FHA currently adds an insurance 
charge of one half of 1% to the rate the borrower pays the mortgage lend- 
er. The housing agency has built up a huge fund against the possibility 
of future losses, and many Administration experts think the fund no 
longer need grow as rapidly as it has. They think a charge of one quarter 
of 1% would be ample. The cut would chop one quarter of 1% from the ef- 
fective monthly interest cost of everyone who buys a home with an FHA- 
insured mortgage. But the charge is set by law, and a request to Congress 
for a change is not likely before next year. 





¥* ¥ * 


Small business is due for more federal attention. Look for the new 
White House Committee on Small Business to make intensive studies of the 
need for additional help for little firms. Small Business Administrator 
John E. Horne is chairman of the group. It includes representatives of 
eleven other agencies, including Treasury, Defense, Commerce, Labor, 
Justice, the General Services Administration and the Budget Bureau. Conm- 
mittee members ¢laim that they will take vigorous steps to strengthen 
small business. Currently, they are digging deep into defense procure- 
ment policies, will press for giving a larger share of both Defense Depart- 
ment and GSA contracts to small concerns. 











* * * 


Next year's federal budget deficit may turn out to be a lot bigger 
than predicted. Fiscal experts are taking a skeptical view of Adminis- 
tration forecasts of a $3.7-billion deficit. The guessing among informed 
officials is that it will end up closer to $5 billion. 








One difficulty is that President Kennedy will not get either the 
highwey or postal revenues that he has asked Congress to provide. Pros- 
pects are that these two shortfalls will deepen the deficit by more than 
$500 million. The rest of the red ink is expected to flow from heavier 
spending than Mr. Kennedy has predicted. The outlook is that the Govern- 
ment will just barely squeeze under the new $298-billion temporary debt 
ceiling. Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon would have felt more comfort- 
able with a $300 billion limit, but Mr. Kennedy didn't want to ask Congress 
to raise the ceiling that high. The President figured it would give his 
political opponents far too inviting a target. 








so * * 


Auto prices will hold steady this year, if the Administration has 
its way. The key, of course, is the August wage negotiations between 
the carmakers and United Automobile Workers President Walter Reuther. A 
reasonable wage contract would mean no price increase, while a big settle- 
ment could force prices up. The UAW chieftain is on an uncomfortable 
spot, because of the relatively meager contracts he has obtained in recent 
years, while rival United Steelworker President David J. McDonald re- 
peatedly was racking up substantial settlements. The Administration 
fears that a generous automobile contract and higher car prices would set 
the cost-push inflation cycle in motion once again. The President and 
his advisers aim to do all they can to prevent that from happening. 





--Joseph R. Slevin 
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If you are still using Pen and Ink Bookkeeping 
methods, here is an unprecedented no cost, no 
obligation opportunity to post Accounts Receiv- 
able FREE for thirty days on the compact, inexpen- 
sive Monroe President. Discover exactly how much 
money this accounting machine can save you... 
without spending a penny. 

We are so certain that the Monroe President can cut 
your accounting costs that we are willing to make this 
unprecedented offer: 

Use the Monroe President to post Accounts Receiv- 
able — for thirty days — at no cost or obligation whatso- 
ever. Free of charge, Monroe will supply the machine, 
the forms, the help necessary to transfer balances 
from your books and thorough instructions to your 
operator. At the end of the month, decide whether or 
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not the President can save you 
money. If so, keep it. We'll simply bill 
you its low purchase price. If not, call us. 
We'll pick it up and thank you for trying it. 
Take advantage of this offer today. Simply fill in, tear 
out, and mail this coupon to us. 


MONROE Iii 


Gentlemen: DR 

Please deliver the Monroe President to my office for a FREE 
thirty-day trial. You understand, of course, that | assume no 
obligation to purchase nor to pay for the use of the machine. 


Name 
Title 








Company 
City State 











GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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U. S. Plywood plant at South Boston, Va., is on 40-acre site, will employ 150 people when in full production of its 
Novoply board. Ultra-modern plant can produce 30,000,000 sq. ft. of 3/4” particle board a year from some 50,000 
cords of Southern pine. 


United States Plywood Searched 
For Sites Throughout The East... 


choseW IRGINIA 


ae) 
=< — 
ae ‘d e* 
at ; When United States Plywood decided to build a new 
particle board plant, company executives toured the entire 
eastern half of the nation before choosing a plant site at 
eS ee South Boston, Virginia. Reasons for choice: ample water, 
. a eS ay electric power and timberland . . . plus full cooperation of 
‘pees ae — state and community. Virginia Division of Industrial 
State built $50,000 road from highway to plant, drawing Development and Planning went all-out to serve United 
on Virginia's special Industrial Access Fund which is set up States Plywood — the Virginia Employment Service held 
for this purpose. Good highway and rail transportation aptitude tests to help in placing employees — the Virginia 


enables U.S. Plywood to serve fast-growing eastern markets . : 
for particle board. With the South Boston plant, U. S. Ply- Department of Education conducted classes to train workers, 


wood now has 54 in operation. 
South Boston offered the plant site without cost. 
Insisting on paying for the land, Gene Brewer, President 
of U.S. Plywood said, “‘. . . all of our people who have visited 
South Boston have come back with glowing descriptions of 
hospitality and genuine warmth they experienced. It 
looks as though we have all the makings of a good marriage.”’ 


Find out more about the advantages offered by Virginia. 
In confidence, phone, wire, write. . . 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
SS } and Economic Development 
Virginia Forest Service foresters and Virginia Extension . 
Service work closely with U. S. Plywood to provide assured Room 803- DR, State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
supply of wood. Some 1,250,000 seedlings were planted this Phone MIlton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 
year on 250,000 acres of farmland. Company officials say local 
tree farms are among best operated in nation. 





Send for free case history 
brochure “Facts Favor 
Virginia for Your New 

Plant Location”’ 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


THE SUMMER LETDOWN is a 
tradition in many U.S. industries and 
it will soon be taking some of the 
force out of the current snapback. By 
late August, however, business activ- 
ity will show a great deal more mo- 
mentum—so much, in fact, that the 
economy may even go beyond many 
of its pre-recession peaks sometime 
this fall. Before the year is out, some 
of the standard economic indicators 
will be forging their way to new highs. 

But since the recent recession was 
among the mildest in recent history 
and there is less ground to be made 
up, neither this recovery nor the rise 
to follow will be as swift as other up- 
turns have been. Relatively high lev- 
els of unemployment will continue 
to plague the economy, despite the 
solid advances in physica! output, ris- 
ing sales and higher inventories. And 
their will be other shadows in an 
otherwise bright picture as well: profit 
margins and housing starts will not 
show the improvement’ expected 
earlier. 


Industrial output will equal January 
1960’s record high by late this sum- 
mer or early fall. 


Recent advances in the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction have been highly dramatic. 
Though increases in the coming 
months will be more moderate, the 
Index is still likely to hit the pre- 
recession high of I11 (1957 = 100) 
in August or September, and by the 
end of the year will probably rise to a 
new record. 

Production of nondurable goods, 
like coal, oil and electric power, lost 
comparatively little ground in the re- 
cession and hence will make only 
slight month-to-month gains. In con- 
trast, durables will show marked ad- 
vances during the rest of 1961, with 


JULY 1961 


OUTPUT: 
PROFITS: 
HOUSING: 
FAILURES: 


New highs in sight by year-end 
Slow, steady climb through December 
In the second half, a slight pickup 
May dollar liabilities at 1961 low 


Profits Up in Second Quarter 





DIVIDEND 





PAYMENTS 








BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





NOTHING SPECTACULAR but a rise nonetheless is the prediction for profits 
after taxes during the rest of the year. Behind the increase: higher sales. 


one prominent exception. Major ap- 
pliance producers, whose stocks are 
still relatively high, are likely to wait 
for a revival of consumer interest be- 
fore hiking their production schedules 
significantly. 


Steel’s summer slump will be milder 
than usual. After it ends, operations 
will pick up tempo, slowly but stead- 
ily, through the end of the year. 


It now looks as though steel pro- 
duction for 1961 as a whole may 
equal or even surpass the 99 million 
tons produced in 1960. It is doubtful 
that it will hit the record 117 million 
tons of 1955. But with users’ inven- 
tories at an extremely low level, the 
mills will not be slowing production 
as much as they have in summers 
past, and this will affect over-all 
totals. 

Chances of any price hike before 
the end of 1961 are fading, though 
customers still seem to be afraid that 


the line may not hold. This worry, 
along with their shrinking stocks, has 
stimulated a steady flow of new or- 
ders. Bookings from automakers, 
canmakers, farm implement manu- 
facturers and many miscellaneous 
users are now fairly heavy. In addi- 
tion, the steel companies will be get- 
ting new business from the construc- 
tion and appliance industries later on 
in the year. 

Unless the autoworkers take a long 
walkout this fall, over-all industrial 
output will gain considerable strength 
from auto production this year. This 
will not be apparent until the model- 
changeover process is completed, but 
car manufacturers are already en- 
couraged by the recent increases in 
dealers’ sales. They, themselves, have 
succeeded in paring inventories to 
levels closer in line with sales, and al- 
though production for the year as a 
whole will not match 1960's, the out- 
look is good. 








A SHARP RISE in March, a dip in April—this pattern in machine tool new 
orders will continue until capital spending picks up speed later this year. 


The shift in inventory levels will 
help lift industrial output. Liquidation 
is over now, and stocks are rising 
steadily. 

With manufacturers building up 
their inventories, at least, instead of 
cutting them as they have for so long, 
we can look for a similar trend to 
Start in retailing and wholesaling. In 
general, though, the rise will be grad- 
ual and paced out right through the 
end of the year. Businessmen know 
they will be able to get quick delivery 
on most goods. And they are not 
worried about any rise in borrowing 
costs should they need money to 
raise inventories later on. 

An involuntary boost to over-all 
inventory levels will come from deal- 
ers who handle air conditioners and 
other major appliances. There, high- 
er inventories will reflect not opti- 
mism about the future but disappoint- 
ing sales. 

New orders for manufacturers’ du- 
rable goods will show steady month- 
to-month increases, and the margin 
over sales will widen. In _ recent 
months, bookings from the machinery 
and appliance industries have been 
off, but they will rise later this year. 


After a tough spring, retailers can 
look forward to a solid increase in 
business. 

With the weatherman against them 
throughout the winter and much of 
the spring, retailers were unable to 
match year-ago totals during most of 
the first two quarters. A clear, hot 
summer could easily stir up interest 
in air conditioners, outdoor furniture, 
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summer apparel and other seasonal 
merchandise, stimulate sales where 
volume so far has lagged. 

Whatever the weather, over-all re- 
tail trade is expected either to equal 
Or surpass year-earlier levels this 
summer. With the start of the fall sell- 
ing season, it should start showing 
some real gains. It appears likely, in 
fact, that those second-half gains will 
be enough to offset the slight year-to- 
year dips registered this spring. And 
if this happens, the autumn increases 
will nudge total dollar volume for 
1961 slightly above 1960 levels. Any 
rise in over-all trade hinges, of 
course, on two things: how consum- 
ers react to the new car models and 
how interested they are in household 
durables, which are expected to start 
registering higher sales in the near 
future. 

Retailers are now fairly confident 
that consumers will loosen the purse- 
strings before long. They are already 
planning to step up their orders at 
wholesale, where volume will soon 
match, and eventually exceed, year- 
ago levels. 

As consumers buy more, there will 
also be an upturn in installment credit 
outstanding. This, however, will not 
be marked until later in the year, 
when memories of the recession have 
faded and shoppers go back to buy- 
ing big-ticket appliances and furni- 
ture. If they also like the 1962 auto 
models, installment credit outstand- 
ing should rise still more. 


Personal income will keep rising 
steadily in the months ahead, as more 
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people are hired and workweeks 
lengthen. 

In part because business conditions 
look good, but mainly because they 
will have more money, consumers 
will be spending more freely. 

Behind the coming climb in per- 
sonal income are a longer workweek 
and more jobs, as the nation’s plants 
take on more men to fill new orders. 

Yet in spite of gains in employ- 
ment and a decline in the number of 
people out of work, unemployment 
will be a major headache through the 
end of the year and quite possibly 
well into 1962. The root of the prob- 
lem, of course, is the constantly ex- 
panding labor force. Without an ex- 
tremely vigorous upturn in business 
activity, it is highly unlikely the un- 
employment rate will dip below 6% 
any time this year. And this may well 
mean more Government aid to the 
unemployed, another prop to per- 
sonal income. 


There will be more housing starts, but 
consumer caution and higher vacancy 
rates will temper the gains. 


The housing vacancy rate is on the 
rise and there is plenty of evidence 
that the big postwar demand for new 
homes is waning. Many people are 
also hesitant to commit themselves to 
the long-term debt that a house de- 
mands. So, though the Government’s 
recent move to ease mortgage money 
will probably encourage prospective 
buyers, nothing like a housing boom 
is in prospect. 

The housing outlook for the sec- 
ond half of 1961 is nonetheless 


Farmers’ Sales + 


Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 


pe ees RC 


FARM MACHINE makers reap benefit 


of marked gains in cash produce sales. 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS DISRUPTED? 


BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


CURE THIS WITH 


The ailment: The sales manager needs advice. But 
your telephone line must be held open for a long dis- 
tance call. What to do? 


The cure: Install the Automatic Electric P-A-X busi- 
ness telephone system. This dial internal telephone 
system gives you fast, direct access to anyone in your 
organization—yet leaves your operator (and your reg- 
ular telephone switchboard) free for outside calls. 


P-A-X improves both inside and outside communica- 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 


JULY 1961 


tions—slashes costs—gets things done! Your people 
waste no time walking about because “the line is busy.”’ 
Instead, with a few turns of a dial, anyone can reach 
anyone else—to pass on an order, or to gather needed 
information. This inside telephone service is not 
affected by any amount of traffic on your outside switch- 
board! 

If your company’s suffering from switchboard problems 
—cure them with P-A-X today. Write Director, P-A-X 
Sales, Automatic Electric Sales Corp., Northlake, Ill. 


It’s the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 


executive! 











Looking Four Quarters Ahead 


Isn't one fleetcar 
finance leasing 
plan the same 

as another ? 


Many companies—investigating 
finance leasing — note a similarity 
among the various plans. It’s this 
similarity that makes all the differ- 
ence to the user of 25 or more busi- 
ness cars. For him, the vital question 
must be: which lessor can buy new 
cars for less, sell them used for more 
—anywhere and everywhere? Only 
Hertz has the extensive, nation- 
wide marketing facilities, experi- 
ence, and skill to get the maximum 
return for this multi-car user. That’s 
why so many of these companies 
now equip their men with brand- 
new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other 
fine cars, under a Hertz 25-PLUS 
Finance Lease Plan. (Note: many 
other companies find a Hertz Full 


Gross 
national 
product 


Private 
investment* 


74.5 
70.6 


Government 
outlays 


Consumer 


Quarters spending 


100.7 
102.1 


104.7 
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107.6 
109.7 
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330.8 
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503.5 


1960 503.5 


66.3 
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Figures through the first quarter of 1961 are seasonally adjusted annual rates 
in billions of dollars, as reported by the National Income Division, Department 
of Commerce. Figures for the second quarter of 1961 and later are estimates 


Maintenance Plan—serviced by 
America’s most complete car main- 
tenance operation —fits their needs 
best.) Use coupon below for addi- 
tional facts about all Hertz Fleet- 
car Leasing Plans. 


CAR LEASE 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-7 

Piease send me your new fleetcar leasing book- 
let. | am particularly interested in Finance 
Leasing ©) Full Maintenance [) 
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Landry of the Business Economics Department of 








brighter than it has been. Washing- 
ton is expected to loosen mortgage 
money still more, and new housing 
starts should pick up noticeably. 

This rise in residential building 
will help boost over-all second-half 
construction totals. So too will higher 
commercial outlays and more federal 
spending on highways, water systems 
and housing projects. Late in the 
year, industrial construction will raise 
over-all totals still more if business 
spending rises as expected. 

Last month, when the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
checked or planned expenditures for 
new plant and equipment, results 
were pretty much the same as in the 
previous survey taken in March. De- 
spite an upward movement starting 
in the third quarter, the SEC con- 
cluded, 1961 totals will show a 3% 
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dip from last year’s. No marked gains 
are likely until much of the excess 
capacity now present in many indus- 
tries is in use, and until profit margins 
show some real improvement. 

Once the business expansion picks 
up speed, there will be acute danger 
of new inflation, especially if new la- 
bor contracts in the auto and elec- 
trical appliance industries include 
wage increases. (The old agreements 
expire late this summer and bargain- 
ing difficulties are anticipated.) An- 
other spur to inflation: any financing 
of the federal deficit through com- 
mercial banks, which seems a likely 
possibility at present. END 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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unless its deferred char 
is indicated by the 
ae TELEGRAM moan | Se 
W. P. MARSHALL, Pacsioent 
The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of destination 
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SKIP READING A TELEGRAM? CAN'T BE DONE. NO ONE EVER 
IGNORED A TELEGRAM. YOUR TELEGRAM IS A TOP-PRIORITY 
MESSAGE — FOR GETTING ATTENTION AND GETTING RESULTS. 


TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM. 














THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 
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BOSTITCH STAPLING CUTS SHIPPING COSTS ON ALL KINDS OF PRODUCTS 


aerosol cans—50% time savings « light fixtures—40¢ savings per carton « brake shoes—50% time savings « eggs—40¢ savings per carton 
live fish—75% time savings « paint—saved substantial shipping losses « scrap metal—75% time savings « lettuce—33'4% packing savings 


WE CAN PROBABLY SAVE MONEY FOR YOU, TOO , 
JUST CALL YOUR BOSTITCH ECONOMY MAN. Fasten it better and faster with BOSTITCH 


HE’S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 


667 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, R. |. 
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Business 
Failures 





Tolls higher in most regions, 


but dollar losses dip 


OVER 
10 YEARS 





6-10 YEARS 











BUSINESS FAILURES turned up 
7% in May to 1,545, the second 
largest toll since the war. This in- 
crease, running counter to a normal 
seasonal dip in May, chiefly affected 
medium-sized concerns and_ the 
wholesale trades. It lifted casualties 
within 4% of the record high of 
1,610 set this March and 21% above 
their May 1960 level. 

In contrast to the upward trend in 
the number of failing businesses, dol- 
lar liabilities continued down for the 
second month. They totaled $80.5 
million, the smallest volume so far 
this year, although 10% larger than 
the $73.3 million in May 1960. Con- 
siderably fewer of the firms that suc- 
cumbed had losses in excess of $1 
million—four as against eleven in 
April. 

Casualties occurred at a seasonally 
adjusted rate of 64.3 for every 10,- 
OOO enterprises listed in the DUN & 
BRADSTREET Reference Book. This 
rate compared with 54.1 in May last 
year. 

Among wholesalers, tolls climbed 
over one third above April’s levels to 
reach a new postwar high. In the 
building materials, automotive and 
machinery trades they doubled. 

Although some _ individual lines 
showed marked changes, milder in- 
creases prevailed in manufacturing, 
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OR LESS 


YEARS 


retailing and construction—none of 
these had as many total failures as in 
March, a month of record highs. 
Among manufacturers, the iron and 
steel industry suffered a 50% rise 
which lifted its toll above the pre- 
vious postwar peak set in January. 
Among retailers, failures of restau- 
rants and building materials dealers 
ran the heaviest since early 1958. On 

continued on page 16 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


May 
1961 


May % 
1960 Chg.f 


Apr. 
1961 





DuN’s Far_ure INDEXx*® 


Unadjusted......... 67.5 65.1 56.8 +19 
Adjusted, seasonally. 64.3 60.8 54.1 T19 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.. 1545 1441 1273 +21 
NUMBER BY S!ZE OF DEBT 
Under $5,000....... 158 174 148 +7 
$5,000—$25,000.... 677 595 561 +21 
$25,000—$ 100,000... 535 502 444 +20 
Over $100,000...... 175 170 120 +46 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing... .. 269 238 229 +=+17 
Wholesale trade... .. 167 123 135 +24 
Retail trade........ 731 704 564 +30 
Construction....... 255 245 214 +419 
Commercial service.. 123 131 131 - 6 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
CRT... 's cctoees $80,471 $86,114 $73,307 +10 
81,191 87,217 73,837 +10 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DUN & Brapstreet Reference Book. 


TPer cent change, May 1961 from May 1960. 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies or governments. They 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 
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IN STAPLING 
FOR OFFICE, 
HOME AND SCHOOL 
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Bostitch desk staplers are available in 
four attractive colors—green, beige, 
black and gray, trimmed with chrome. 
See and try them at your stationer’s. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 
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What would 150% nai wileage iMcr ease, 
wean to YOUR ‘da departmexd ? 





To Keller Manufacturing Co., Inc., it means a savings of nearly 
$50 a day in finishing costs on leaf rakes. And, theirs is a com- 
paratively small plant operation. 

Before moving into their new plant, this St. Louis manufac- 
turer of Sweep-Easy lawn and garden tools investigated and tried 
out various finishing equipment. They chose Ransburg No. 2 
Process to do the job because they found that only the Ransburg 
Electrostatic Hand Gun could give them the desirable increase 
in production—with improved quality—and at lower cost. 


PRODUCTION IS NEARLY DOUBLED 
QUALITY OF FINISH IS IMPROVED 


With the Ransburg Hand Gun, Keller’s daily painting prodution 
of leaf rakes nearly doubled what they were formerly getting 
with air hand spray. And, where they used to get only 168 rakes 
per gallon of paint, they now get 426 per gallon—over 2 12 times 
as many—actually an increase of over 150% in paint mileage. 
With the unique “wrap-around” feature, electrostatic is im- 
proving the quality, providing a complete, uniform coating over 
all areas—even on the tine edges. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN'T DO IT, TOO! 


See how the Ransburg Electrostatic Hand Gun can save time... 
paint ... and cut costs in YOUR finishing department. Or, if your 
production justifies, it'll pay you to investigate Ransburg’s automatic 
electrostatic spray painting equipment. Write for our No. 2 Process 

brochure which shows numerous examples of modern 


<i production painting in both large and small plants. 





the other hand, fewer food stores suc- 
cumbed than in any other month this 
year, and failures of service busi- 
nesses dipped below both their April 
1961 and their May 1960 levels. 

All types of operations except serv- 
ice industries had more failures than 
a year ago. Retailers suffered the 
steepest upturn—30%—with _ tolls 
rising in all trades save food. In con- 
struction, the year-to-year climb 
slackened among general builders but 
continued at a steep pace among sub- 
contractors. 

Casualties edged up during May in 
seven geographic regions, though they 
held steady in the Mountain States. 
There was a decline only in the 
South Atlantic region, where the 
Florida toll dipped to its lowest point 
in three months. Business mortality 
mounted appreciably in the East 
North Central States, boosted to a 
new postwar high by Michigan and 
Wisconsin. And it rose significantly 
in the West North Central States, 
where casualties were heaviest since 
1957. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
(Five Months) 


1961 1960 1961 1960 





MINING, MANUFACTURING., 1,235 1,074 118.0 107.5 
M ining—coal, oil, misc. . 41 39 5.2 6.2 
Foodandkindred products 77 65 11.4 7.1 
Textile products, apparel. 221 184 18.8 12.8 
Lumber, lumber products. 207 207 15.3 14.3 
Paper, printing, publishing 112 79 5.8 3.6 
Chemicals, allied products 38 27 2.5 1.9 
Leather, leather products. 31 34 2.7 8.1 
Stone, clay, glass products. 26 19 1.9 1.4 
Iron, steel, products. .... 92 73 96 9.6 
PE vciccnrracwax 120 i ae: < ae kh 
Transportation equipment 54 50 13.0 6.8 
Miscellaneous. ......... 216 183 19.7 17.7 

WHOLESALE TRADE........ 742 627 59.9 43.6 
Food and farm products.. 140 146 10.4 13.5 
PGs ce aud bocce dae 29 20 1.7 1.6 
SIL oo eas gd ad es 14 17 1.5 8 
Lumber, bidg.mats.,hdwre 95 86 10.8 5.2 
Chemicals and drugs. ... 21 19 1.0 a 
Motor vehicles, equipment 52 4X 2.1 2.5 
Miscellaneous. ......... 391 291 32.4 19.4 

ee 3,599 3,041 167.9 82.9 
Food and liquor........ 467 427 38.9 10.8 
General merchandise... . 139 112 9.8 7.7 
Apparel and accessories.. 482 424 23.8 9.9 
Furniture, furnishings. . . 471 435 24.2 14.4 
Lumber, bldg.mats.,hdwre 231 191 8.8 5.7 
Automotive group...... 655 491 22.8 11.3 
Eating, drinking places. .. 676 566 22.8 14.4 
ge re 82 68 2.5 1.5 
Miscellaneous.......... 396 327 «(14.1 7.2 

CONSTRUCTION............ 1247 1063 78.7 66.7 
General bidg. contractors. 471 406 36.7 33.4 
Building subcontractors. . 702 588 36.5 28.3 
Other contractors....... 74 69 5.6 5.1 

COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 626 568 38.3 26.6 

TOTAL UNITED STATES..... 7449 6373 462.8 327. 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million. They do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department | 
by Rowena Wyant. | 


RANSBURG Electro-Coating Corp. 


Box 23122, Indianapolis 23, Indiana 


Affiliates in AUSTRALIA « AUSTRIA « BELGIUM « DENMARK « ENGLAND e FRANCE ¢ FINLAND « GERMANY 
HOLLAND « ITALY «e NORWAY e SPAIN « SWEDEN e« BRAZIL ¢ SOUTH AFRICA and NEW ZEALAND 
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now X marks 
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On June 1 the name of our com- 
pany changed from Haloid Xerox 
Inc. to XEROX CORPORATION. 
Therefore, you will want to bring 
your reference files up-to-date. Then, when you're looking for 
information on office copiers, high-speed continuous printers 
and other reproduction equipment, you will find it—under ‘‘X.”’ 
= Why this curious name ‘‘Xerox’’? The word is of classic origin 
and stems from the Greek xeros, meaning ‘‘dry."’ And dry de- 
scribes, perhaps as well as one word can, the revolutionary 
process on which our copiers and printers operate. ® The initial 


XEROX 


CORPORATION 


*X’" in all English words of ancient Greek origin is pronounced 
as a ‘‘Z.’’ Hence, Xerox is pronounced zerox... but here we 
part company with all things ancient:and Greek! = For the Xerox 
in our new corporate name stands for a modern, progressive, 
research-oriented company which, through exciting new prod- 
ucts, is making its mark in the growing field of graphic com- 
munications. = In meeting the needs of modern business for 
better ways to record, condense, store, and recall the sheer 
mass of information, XEROx CORPORATION helps management to 
manage the future. For more information on our company, write 
XEROX CORPORATION, 20 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New York, 
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kids...and astronauts... 


take steel in stride. And why not? 
For in everything from toys to 
space vehicles, steel’s superior 
strength and versatility means an 
assurance of dependability that 
everyone recognizes. That’s why 
the STEELMARK, though rela- 
tively new, is already an old friend 
—symbolic of a material which has 
not only stood the test of time, but 
has steadily developed to meet 
each new need of our modern 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street « Chicago 3, Illinois 


technology. = To thousands of 
potential customers for your 
products, this STEELMARK has 
become the mark of beauty, dura- 
bility and modernity. Take ad- 
vantage of its good reputation 
and sales ability. Look for the 
STEELMARK on the products you 
buy—use the STEELMARK on the 
products you sell. 

Ask how you can obtain and use this 
symbol of quality on your products. 





lake This Shortcut to 
IMPROVED PRODUCT... 
AND PROFITS! 


Voice 
of 
Industry 





Outstanding 
SHEET METAL 
FABRICATION 


The future of television 


New investment areas abroad 


TV in the Space Age 


David Sarnoff, Chairman, Radio 
Corp. of America, at the University 
of Detroit Convocation: Regardless 
of whom it serves, television has be- 
come a vital part of the world-wide 
struggle for the possession of men’s 
minds. In those 
nations of the 
Open World 
where free 
thought and the 
right to disagree 
prevail, it has 
become a pow- 
erful communi- 
cations anvil 
upon which men hammer out and 
temper new ideas and new concepts. 
In the nations of the Closed World, 
it has become the most effective 
means of foreclosing new ideas and 
insuring doctrinal conformity. 

The ultimate victor in this fateful 
communication contest might soon be 
resolved, for television is on the 
threshold of its second and most de- 
cisive epoch. Ten years hence—if 
vigorous foreign growth continues— 
there will be TV stations in virtually 
every nation on earth telecasting to 
some 200 million receivers. An au- 
dience of 1 billion people might then 
be watching the same program at the 
Same time, with simultaneous trans- 
lation techniques making it under- 
standable to all. In a world where 
nearly half of the population is illiter- 
ate or semiliterate, no other means 
of mass communication could equal 
television’s reach and impact. 
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But will freedom to look be thwart- 
ed by political restrictions as free- 
dom to listen has been since radio 
conquered the continental and ocean 
barriers of distance? It will—unless 
we begin to plan now some radically 
new approaches for its use. If global 
television is to compress the world 
in the service of free thought, we must 
use it boldly, and we must not recoil 
from aiming it against ideological bar- 
riers. 


The New Entrepreneurs 


Henry Ford II, Chairman, Ford Mo- 

tor Co., to the Southern Research In- 

stitute: American industry should 

cooperate with the Government in a 

program aimed at making private en- 

terprise competitive with Communism 

in underdevel- 

oped areas. Be- 

cause, whether 

we like it or not, 

the rest of the 

world is on a do- 

it-yourself binge. 

Africa, Asia and 

Latin America 

are going all-out 

into the industrial age. They not only 

want automobiles, air conditioners 

and TV, they want to build their own. 

If we want to share in those markets, 

rich and vast as they will some day 

surely be, if we want to have some 

influence on how they grow and 

where they are headed, we are going 

to have to do so mainly from the in- 
side—their inside. : 

It is disturbing today to find in our 





Producing Ready-to-Sell 
Finished Assemblies or 
Engineered Components 


Reel Rack Truck 








Photocopy Machine Housing 


When Maysteel fab- 

ricates sheet metal prod- 

ucts for you, your idea comes 

out a finished product, or completed 
assembly ready for drop-shipment. 
You get the benefit of Maysteel’s cre- 
ative designing, precision fabrication, 
and production efficiency unsurpassed 
in metal fabrication. 

You can expect superior finishes, 
too, with Maysteel's automated finish- 
ing facilities . . . Precision control in 
cleaning, phosphatizing, paint mix- 
ing, temperature control, spraying 
techniques, the latest Infra-Red dry- 
ing and baking — all assure superior 
appearance, more durable finishes in 
any color, any type. 

Put this complete service to work 
for your benefit in steel, stainless, 
magnesium or aluminum. 


Send your biueprint for review and 
quotation. Write for brochure “Modern 
Progress in Sheet Meta! Fabrication." 








<> Sa! 
<> 
'Ssommo™ 
Current 
Rate 


MONEY IN BY 
THE 15th EARNS 
FROM THE ist! 


Earn this high rate of dividend and 


get one of these valuable free gifts 
_.. from this modern 53 year eld 
Association. Save by Mail... and 
we will handle ai! details for you. 


FREE 
GIFTS! 


PLUS 


POLAROID 
CAMERA KIT 
Free with 
$3,000 Account 





G.E. CLOCK 
RADIO 

Free with 
$1,000 Account 








G.E. ALARM 
CLOCK 
Free when 


opening account 
for $100.00 or more. 


e 1908-1961 
more than SO 
Years of Service! 


CITY SAVINGS 


PLP lela? Wale). | 
1656 W. Chicago Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


ASSETS OVER $22,000,000.00 








country a tendency to see only dan- 
ger where we should see great oppor- 
tunity, to flee a kind of competition 
we should be seeking. Investment 
competition throughout the world is 
fierce. If we, by tax changes or other 
means, discourage U.S. enterprises 
from seeking profitable opportunities 
abroad, German, French, English and 
perhaps even Soviet funds will rush 
to fill the vacuum. 


Small Business, Beware 


George S. Odiorne, Director, Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan, to the National Association 
of Litho Clubs: Why is it that small 
business is so reluctant to accept 
modern management methods? Typi- 
cally, the small 
businessman 
stretches his lim- 
ited capital too 
far, overextends 
credit, overloads 
with slow-mov- 
ing stock, has no 
knowledge of the 
market or com- 
petition, does not know principles of 
good management and wouldn't use 
them if he did. 

The odds are that 350,000 small 
businesses will go broke this year. 
Despite this, some 400,000 new ones 
are likely to get rolling in the course 
of the year. Each founder will, in all 
probability, be confident that he can 
become a Henry Ford or a John D. 
Rockefeller, starting a corner grocery 
Or a tiny machine shop. Unlike an 
actor or painter, he does not feel that 
he needs any special talent or train- 
ing. Flanked by a “loyal woman,” he 
shouts “Invictus” as he pours his life 
savings down the rat hole. If he does 
not have capital, he can always bor- 
row from a bank, friends or the Small 
Business Administration. 

Yet, many small businesses do 
prosper and grow, because their own- 
ers have studied and applied the 
principles of good management. And 
it is possible for the average small op- 
erator to do so too. The good man- 
ager should make things happen, set 
goals and move his team toward 
them. He should provide a sound 
plan of reorganization that will utilize 
the best efforts of his employees. He 
should focus on the profit and growth 
performance of his organization. 
Above all, he should attract and 
motivate able people to work for him. 


Industry and Medicine 


Lowell T. Coggeshall, M.D., Vice 
President for Medical Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, at Abbott Labora- 
tories Dedication Dinner: In tracing 
the history of medicine, we find a 
very slow ascending line, which in 
the past quarter 
century seems to 
have ascended 
almost vertically. 
In just my own 
lifetime, I have 
experienced an 
almost complete- 
ly new concep- 
tion of the role 
of the doctor, the pharmacist, the 
hospital and the research scientist. 
Today, the American people, and the 
people of the world, are probably 
more concerned about their health 
than any other single issue. The ad- 
vances of the past two decades have 
aroused their expectations enormous- 
ly—yesterday’s luxuries have become 
today’s necessities. 

If there is a clear response of in- 
dustry to the current enormous medi- 
cal research program, it is a necessity 
for bolstering its own research activi- 
ties. Neither the Government nor the 
universities can or should be depend- 
ed upon to supply all the unique skills 
and experience needed. Industry, the 
universities and Government each has 
a unique and related role to play in 
providing better health—not only for 
our people, but the people of the 
world. 


New Economic Thought 


Walter W. Heller, Chairman, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, at 
the Loeb Awards Fourth Annual 
Presentation: A revolution in think- 
ing about economic growth has taken 
place in recent years. It turns out that 
there has been 
a substantial 
amount of eco- 
nomic growth 
which cannot be 
explained by the 
conventional in- 
puts of land, 
man-hours of la- 
bor, and plant 
and equipment. It appears that more 
than half of our increased output 
since the turn of the century has 
come from the growth of technologi- 
cal knowledge, the improved quality 
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of the labor force, and the economics 
of large-scale production as national 


and international markets have ex-: 


panded. 

While these are all relatively ab- 
stract and invisible sources of eco- 
nomic growth, they all suggest that 
we would do well to broaden our con- 
cept of social “capital” beyond bricks 
and mortar, to include investment in 
such insubstantial things as education 
and training. Since 1900 the stock of 
education in the American labor force 
has increased almost ninefold. And 
while the American tradition does 
value education for its own sake, we 
feel fairly certain that the resulting 
improvement in the quality of the la- 
bor force has been one of the major 
factors in the economic growth of the 
last half-century. 


How to Invest Abroad 


Leo D. Welch, Chairman, Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.), at the 79th Annual 
Shareholders Meeting: Our Govern- 


ment has recently said that foreign | 


investments in general should not be 
stimulated because they tend to wors- 
en our interna- 
tional balance of 
payments posi- 
tion and that any 
encouragement 
to foreign invest- 
ment should be 
limited to invest- 
ments in unde- 
veloped areas. 
We believe this attitude is erroneous, 
and detrimental to the country as a 
whole. Our decisions to invest in a 
given area have not been guided by 
whether it can be considered devel- 
oped or undeveloped but rather by 
the needs and opportunities afforded 
to the integrated process of finding, 
producing, refining and marketing 
crude oil and its products, wherever 
these opportunities are found. 

It is dangerous for our Govern- 
ment to try to arbitrarily channel in- 
vestments only into undeveloped 
areas. When we invest in an unde- 
veloped area to produce crude oil, we 
do so because we _ simultaneously 
make investments in refineries and 
marketing facilities in the advanced 
countries which are the consuming 
areas for that crude oil. Without the 
latter investment, there would be no 
need for, or prospect of, profit from 
the investment in crude oil facilities 
in an undeveloped area. END 
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New, small 


parcel post 
scale 
computes 


postage! 


Pitney-Bowes 
MAILING SCALES 


Made by the originator of the postage meter 
-.. 149 offices in U. S. and Canada 


The new Pitney-Bowes Model 3740, 
compact Parcel Post Scale with 40 Ib. 
Capacity, saves rate computing, postage 
errors, mailing time. The right postage 
for your packages—by surface or air 
parcel post in all zones—is shown in 
large, lighted, easily legible rate figures, 
widely spaced on the chart. Double 
gunsight lines insure selection of the 
proper rates, help prevent overpayment 
or underpayment. 

Long-life accuracy has been built 
into this precision scale through these 
features: Sealed, pre-lubricated ball 
bearings keep friction to a minimum, 
plus special temperature compensating 
components. And advanced engineering 
assures exact rate readings regardless 
of the position of the package on the 
easy-loading curved platform. The scale 
action can be slowed or speeded by the 
operator. , 

With today’s high time and postage 
costs, the 3740 soon pays its low cost 
for any parcel mailer. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you the 
PB line of parcel post and letter scales. 
Or send for free illustrated literature. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 





PIrTNEY-Bowe_Es, INC. 
1589 Walnut Street 


Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet Q rate chart 0) 
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MICROFILMS UP TO 500 ITEMS PER MINUTE! 


~~ New Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer—in one 
continuous operation—automatically feeds your office rec- 
ords . . . photographs one or both sides at once . . . indexes 
the film images . . . even endorses, cancels or face-stamps 
originals with accessory endorser. Also, a “‘twin”’ roll-of film 
can be exposed simul]taneously for off-premises security. 
DATA HANDLING .. Film units can be interchanged in seconds, which allows 
AND RECORDAK various departments to use the same microfilmer and séiil 
keep their records separate. It’s almost like getting extra micro- 
filmers for the cost of extra film units. 


Meeting todays tough record- 
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ANY MICROFILMED RECORD OUT OF MILLIONS VIEWED 
IN 20 SECONDS! New Recorpak LODESTAR Reader 


turns on automatically when you insert magazine contain- 
ing thousands of microfilmed and indexed pages of office 
records, catalog information, or decoded computer data. 
No threading. No adjustments. No handling of film—ever! 


Fast as the Recorpak LODESTAR advances your film 
the index lines are easy to follow . . . lead right to the pic- 
tures you want. On-the-job tests show that it actually takes 
less than 20 seconds to retrieve—and view—any record out 
of the millions which can be kept within arm’s reach. 











), ___. TRANSLATES COMPUTER LANGUAGE 
—S5= =) INTO PLAIN ENGLISH! 


ww 





New Recorpak DACOM System produces 
microfilm images of graphic arts quality from the 
invisible pulses on magnetic tape at speeds up to 
20,000 characters per second. That equais or 
exceeds computer speeds . . . is many times faster 
than mechanical printers. The information de- 
coded from as many as eight 2,400-ft. reels of 
magnetic tape fits on one 100-ft. roll of 16mm 
RecorpDAK Microfilm, measuring only 4” x 4” x 1”. 


Recorpak DACOM System is incredibly ver- 
satile—optically combines computer data with 
any office form design . . . gives you, for example, 
a complete customer statement on a single film 
image, from which a paper print can be made. 
Also, it provides fastest, most accurate method of 
point plotting, and logic diagramming of elec- 
tronic circuits. 


handling problems head on! 


New From Recorpak! Streamlined new equipment .. . 
incredible new systems... entirely new concepts in han- 
dling everything from office records to computer tapes. 


Even in the brief picture-captions on these pages you 
will find some (perhaps many) suggestions for more 
economical handling, storage, and retrieval of the 
records you use daily. And there’s much more to the 
RECORDAK story! 


Free literature ...and a cordial invitation 


Send for booklets describing 0 Recorpak RELIANT 
500 Microfilmer; O Recorpak DACOM System; 

O Recorpak LODESTAR Reader; O REcoRDAK 7S 
Precision Engineering Drawing System. Fa 


Better still, accept our invitation—have a ~~  <, : 
Recordak Systems Man stop by to discuss SS 
your specific record-handling problems. << “SS DECKS OF MICROFILM CARDS REPLACE BULKY DRAW- 
No obligation! Write Recordak Corporation, ae ING FILES! The Recorpak Precision Engineering Drawing 


415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. System gives you drawings-in-miniature on low-cost 35mm 
RecorpDakK Microfilm which more than meet DOD specifi- 


== K ® cations. Smallest details are extremely sharp, backgrounds 
=RECORDOR are remarkably uniform even when drawings and prints of 


every type and age are microfilmed. 


cate kn ne — 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Mounting these superb film-images in file cards gives you 


a complete drawing file which can be kept at the finger tips 
. ready for instant viewing in RecorpDAK Film Reader. 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto Ends waiting for reference blueprints . . . cuts blueprint 
costs. Whenever needed, facsimile prints—or duplicate film 
cards—can be made directly from the master cards. 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 34th year 
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NOW! A LOW-COST WAY TO AUTOMATE MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 





KEYSORT’ DATA PROCESSING 


Fast, accurate management controls are at your finger- 
tips with low-cost Keysort Data Processing. 

Keysort Data Processing is being used by hundreds of 
businesses for fast reports on inventory, order and sales 
analysis, job and labor costing, and other vital data in 
every phase of management control. 


Fits any size plant 
Keysort has many advantages. No restrictive proce- 
dures; minimum training, great economy, simplicity of 
installation and operation. In fact, Keysort is the only 
automated data processing system flexible enough to 
fit your business as it stands and as it grows. And at a 
cost well within your company's budget. 


Cuts clerical work 
With Keysort you use easy-to-handle punched cards— 


mechanically created for rapid sorting and classifica- 
tion. Figures are automatically tabulated, results sum- 
marized direct to reports, giving you the meaningful 
on-time information you need for complete control of 
your business and profits. 


Ask us for case histories 


Your Royal McBee Data Processing Systems Repre- 
sentative has had a wealth of experience in solving 
management control problems. Working with you, with 
your systems and procedure experts, he can offer help- 
ful advice about a low-cost Keysort system tailored to 
your individual requirements. Call him, or write us at 
Port Chester, N. Y.—indicating the applications in which 
you are interested—and we will be happy to supply you 
with case histories from our files. 


ROYAL MCBEE corporation 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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EDITORIAL 


It's Done with Mirrors 


VWVHEN you expand a zero, you still have nothing. 
That’s about all inflation can promise us in the 
long run. 


Of course, we ought to define what inflation is, and 
what it is not. A rise in wages or prices is inflationary 
when it is the result of union featherbedding or marked- 
up labels on the same old hat, chair or auto. A rise in 
wages or prices 1s not inflationary if we get more pro- 
ductivity or a better product. When we raise our 
standard of living with better housing, better trans- 
portation or better cultural facilities, we have to pay 
for it. Our living standard is at a generous level, 
and our prosperity is based on the ability to buy the 
good things of life. We could not have prosperity if 
we were On a mere survival basis. By the same token, 
prosperity based on productivity is not inflation. 


The danger is not in a generous definition of pros- 
perity, but in our willingness to take something for 
nothing and expect a net gain. A shockingly high per- 
centage of businessmen—particularly retailers—feel 
that moderate inflation is desirable. They reason that 
it reduces sales resistance, increases gross profits, helps 
out concerns with heavy indebtedness and speeds up 
the collection of receivables. 


All this is a way of “‘riding the gravy train.” It is an 
illusion of progress. Inflation is a lazy cover-up for 
lack of business energy and ingenuity, mediocre sales 
promotion and wishful thinking. Momentum cannot 
take the place of management direction. When inflated 
sales programs run out of steam, mediocre managers 
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suffer, and the old law of the survival of the fittest 
eliminates hundreds of badly managed firms. 


The management progress of any enterprise, from 
the corner store to the billion-dollar manufacturer, is 
measured in terms of obstacles overcome and ingenuity 
displayed under competitive stress. Profits and growth 
are the rewards of management vision and know-how. 
The alert manager does not wait for a sales push from 
an inflationary wind. 


Whenever the business cycle takes a dip, the same 
hard lesson is repeated. Good management meets the 
challenges of falling sales volume. It finds a way to 
cut costs and weeds out the deadwood. Manufacturers 
who are determined to succeed replace inefficient ma- 
chinery and get back on equal terms with their com- 
petitors. Retailers clean out their sluggish inventories, 
restudy the market and put some zip into the sales 
people back of the counter. 


Any businessman who welcomes inflation is taking 
a thief into partnership. Sooner or later he will regret 
it. Inflation is a sedative that softens the healthy warn- 
ings against lax selling effort, lower quality standards, 
obsolescent equipment, poor productivity and com- 
placent top management. Deflation is the brutal realist 
which sends inventory values crashing, lets the air out 
of management reputations and turns black ink into 
red in a few months. 


Something from nothing? It has never been done, 
at least not since the Day of Creation. 
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Machines That Read 


Reading machines are teaching computers their ABC’s, 
sorting sales slips, reading Russian. And industry 


is already eying the millions of dollars they save. 


AMID ALL the clamor over auto- 
mation on the production line, a de- 
ceptively innocuous-looking office ma- 
chine has quietly been stirring up 
even more excitement in company 
headquarters from coast to coast. 
Though it has roused none of the la- 
bor-management acrimony that swirls 
around the nation’s automated fac- 
tories, the reading machine promises 
to be just as spectacular in its effects 
as the fanciest tape-controlled produc- 
tion tool. Lightning-fast, tireless and 
virtually incapable of error, it reads 
and records printed material at the 
astounding speed of 340 characters a 
second, far faster than the human eye. 

Oddly enough, the cause of all the 
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excitement is a device invented only 
ten years ago and until recently re- 
garded with little enthusiasm by the 
very manufacturers who stood the 
most to gain by getting it to market. 
As a result, only 44 of these revolu- 
tionary reading machines are actually 
at work today. And all are the prod- 
ucts of just one little-known company. 

The reason for the current furor, 
though, is obvious enough. Potential 
customers for the machines—a group 
that may include, eventually, just 
about every business grossing over 
$1 million a year—must consider that 
it takes at least a year to gear an of- 
fice to their use. At the same time, 
that vast market potential has spurred 
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a whole host of manufacturers to 
move into the field. Already, in fact, 
there are signs that one of the great 
marketing races of all time may be 
getting underway. 

Front-runner so far is the smallish 
(about $3 million annual sales) Far- 
rington Electronics Corp., the only 
company so far to have actually in- 
stalled any of the machines. Never- 
theless, tiny Rabinow Engineering 
Co. is hot on its heels. Not far be- 
hind is none other than International 
Business Machines Corp., colossus 
of the computer makers, whose opti- 
cal scanner goes into production this 
fall. Breathing down IBM’s neck are 
Radio Corporation of America, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and National Cash 
Register Co., each with plans to mar- 
ket a machine of its own within two 
years or so. And working on proto- 
type reading machines of one 
kind or another are such other firms 
as Burroughs Corp., Philco Corp., 
Remington-Rand Univac, Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge Corp., Cummins- 
Chicago Corp., North American Avi- 
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ation, Baird-Atomic, American Sys- 
tems, Drexel Dynamics, A. B. Dick 
Co., International Telephone & Tele- 
graph and Dashew Business Machines. 

Crowded though the field may ap- 
pear, most manufacturers feel there 
will be room for all. “It looks like a 
billion-dollar-a-year business five 
years from now,” says one executive 
of a big computer maker. 

A pioneer in the reading-machine 
business smiles at his estimate. “Com- 
puter manufacturers,” says President 
Jacob Rabinow of Rabinow Engineer- 
ing, dryly, “have always grossly un- 
derestimated the market for their 
products.” 


The bottleneck 


Actually, the prize the big com- 
puter makers are scrambling for is 
more than just a slice of that mouth- 
watering billion-dollar pie. Among 
other things, they are driving to open 
a bottleneck that so far has kept even 
the giant computer itself from realiz- 
ing its full market potential. 

That bottleneck: input. Computers 
“think” only in a_ special coded 


language of their own, so there is no 
way of feeding masses of ordinary 
typed or printed data directly into 


them. 

“Input is the Number One block to 
further application of computers in 
business,” agrees Joseph McQueen, 
vice president of the Alan Wood Steel 
Co. “Pumping data into them takes 
specially trained people, precious time 
and all kinds of accessory equip- 
ment.” 

By eliminating this translation lag, 
the reading machines will eventually 
open up many new possibilities for 
the computer. But businessmen who 
want to use the machines must watch 
out for one other pitfall. The new 
machines read only certain specially 
designed type faces and balk at ordi- 
nary typewriter type. So the company 
that decides five years hence to con- 
vert to machine reading will face a 
big additional expense in typewriters 
and accounting machines equipped 
with special wide-spaced, machine- 
oriented type fonts and high-quality 
inking. By starting to acquire these 
machines now, though, as part of a 
program of regular office equipment 
replacement, a company will be able 
to convert without huge expense. 

Teaming up with computers is only 
one of the many ways the new ma- 
chines will serve business. And it 
may not even be the most important. 
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“Computer input is actually the small- 
er end of this business,” maintains 
Farrington’s President William M. 
Tetrick. “There’s a bigger market in 
making up payrolls, quality control, 
telegraphy and mail sorting.” 

Already, several public utilities are 
using Farrington machines to read 
and record customers’ returned bill 
stubs. Oil companies have bought 
them to key-punch charge account 
numbers into credit sales slips. At 
least one state—Pennsylvania—will 
soon put reading machines to work 
on drivers’ licenses and auto registra- 
tion renewal forms. And such big in- 
surance companies as Aetna Life have 
machines on order that can record 
insurance application forms by read- 
ing only the filled-in spaces. 

So far, of course, Farrington Elec- 
tronics, Inc., a subsidiary of Farring- 
ton Manufacturing Co. of Needham 
Heights, Mass., is the only firm that 
has actually sold and installed optical 
scanners. Currently whittling down its 
order backlog at a rate of two deliv- 
eries a month, Farrington is already 
planning to expand capacity, build up 
to a two-a-week clip over the next 
year. 

Rabinow Engineering, as noted 
earlier, is close on its heels. Some 
time this summer, a special one-of-a- 
kind machine made by Rabinow will 
go to work reading and sorting out 
waybills for the nationwide Ryder 
System trucking company. 

Meanwhile, giant IBM is busy pil- 
ing up orders for its 1418 optical 
scanner ($120,300 and up). It will 
Start delivery in 1962. 


Unlike IBM, National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. is concentrating sales efforts 
for its optical scanner on just one 
market: the giant retailers. “At the 
Start,” says Vice President Robert 
G. Chollar, “we are going after those 
markets we know best. We’re not go- 
ing to let anybody edge us out of our 
Number One spot as equipment sup- 
pliers to the retail trade.” 

Chollar is sure that the scanners 
will help NCR sell more computers to 
the retail stores. “One of the big 
roadblocks to computers in the retail 
field,” he notes, “is the problem of 
feeding data into the computer from 
the selling floor. The scanner is the 
breakthrough we needed.” 

Even though NCR’s customers will 
have to wait at least a year for their 
readers, the company will soon be 
prepared to equip their NCR cash 
registers and calculators with the spe- 
cial type font they will need. 

At the same time, General Elec- 
tric Co. is pushing ahead on the R&D 
front. Along with Royal-McBee 
Corp., it is also subsidizing research 
in character recognition by Drexel 
Dynamics Co., Philadelphia. “Ours 
is an entirely different approach to 
character reading,” says Drexel’s 
President Arthur E.  Eillensfeld. 
“Once we get it to market, it will 
offer the businessman much greater 
accuracy at lower cost.” 

Although Radio Corp. of America 
has been working on reading machines 
only since 1957, it plans to have a 
numerical reader on the market in 
1962. And it is even now getting 
ready to deliver a prototype page 


HARD-DRIVING competitors are moving into his once-exclu- 
sive market, but Farrington’s Tetrick remains confident as ever. 




















reader, capable of reading both letters 
and numbers, to The Reader's Digest. 

Philco Corp., in contrast, last fall 
won a sizable research contract from 
the U.S. Post Office to come up with 
a letter-sorting machine designed to 
read typed addresses. Such a machine 
would be a spectacular advance, bit- 
ing off no less than 60% of the Post 
Office sorting job. Though Philco’s 
contract still has seventeen months to 
run, the company already has an ex- 
perimental machine that can recog- 
nize the names of all 50 states, typed 
in many different fonts. 

A dark horse in the reading ma- 
chine sweepstakes is the 75-year-old 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., which says 
it will introduce a simple $25,000 ma- 
chine this year that will read hand- 
written numbers. So far, the company 
has kept the machine under heavy 
wraps. But if its performance lives up 
to advance billing, Cummins-Chicago 
could jump into the big leagues of 
reading machines makers. 

Still. another company is hard at 
work on a device that will turn sci- 
ence-fiction fancy into reality by per- 
mitting fully automatic machine trans- 
lation. On a $600,000 U.S. Air Force 
contract, little Baird-Atomic Corp., 
a Cambridge, Mass. instrument mak- 
er, has built a special-purpose ma- 
chine that reads twelve fonts of Rus- 
sian, feeds into the IBM computer 
that will do the actual translation. 

Baird’s President Davis R. Dewey 
Il hopes to bring out a commercial 
version of the machine in about two 
years. “Our reader is inherently less 
expensive than presently available 
optical scanners,” asserts Vice Presi- 
dent Lee Powell, “because it doesn’t 
require a complicated ‘logic’ section.” 


Just how fast are developments 
moving in the reading machine field? 
One indication comes from the fact 
that the man who founded the indus- 
try, David H. Shepard, has resigned 
from Farrington and formed a new 
computer-component manufacturing 
company called Cognitronics. All of 
his nineteen employees formerly 
worked for Farrington, and most are 
currently restricted by their old em- 
ployment contracts from working on 
reading machines. Eventually, though, 
Shepard hopes to come up with some 
reading approach not covered by ex- 
isting patents—even those he assigned 
to Farrington. 

Despite the rush to get their first 
machines to market, though, manu- 
facturers have good reason to be 
pouring money into R&D. Existing 
machines, despite their fantastic read- 
ing speeds, have serious shortcom- 
ings. They are “literate” only in one 
type font, as mentioned earlier, and 
manufacturers have not yet been able 
to agree on a single standard for the 
industry. 

Eventually, however, the industry’s 
R&D investment may be paying off in 
more versatile reading machines that 
can handle a variety of fonts, possibly 
even read handwriting. Actually, mul- 
tiple-font readers are _ theoretically 
possible right now. The stumbling- 
block: cost. One manufacturer is 
prepared to build a machine that 
reads ten fonts interchangeably, but 
at $400,000 he has not found any 
takers. 

Another problem that industry sci- 
entists are working hard to solve is 
the machines’ perverse insistence on 
letter-perfect copy. Unlike the hu- 
man eye, a reading machine cannot 





for its direct mail customers. 


year in business. 





Scanners & Small Business 


For at least one small] business, reading machines have sparked its 
entry into a profitable new field. Originally, in fact, New York’s 
New Era Letter Co. bought a scanner to handle the letters it mails 


Now, though, New Era is specializing in converting business rec- 
ords into punched cards or punched or magnetic tape for input into 
a computer. Larger companies have hesitated to handle the task 
themselves because of the awesome labor involved in having girls 
key-punch the material. But, New Era, with two electronic scan- 
ners, can do the job easily and quickly. 

The new business makes good economic sense. “The key,” notes 
Vice President Louis Schweiloch, “is the speed and accuracy of 
typing and proofreading.” The proof: on an investment of $500,000 
in two page readers, automatic key punchers and a hundred type- 
writers, New Era expects to generate no less than $12 million a 
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slow down in order to make out 
smudgy, sloppy, overlapping, or 
skewed typing or printing. When a 
reading machine encounters a single 
character it cannot recognize, the en- 
tire document is popped automatically 
into a “reject” bin, to be processed 
manually later on. 

This problem is giving pause to at 
least one giant insurance company 
which might otherwise be pushing 
ahead with installation plans. “We’ve 
put a low priority on reading ma- 
chines until their dependability is in- 
creased,” says John Finelli, a vice 
president of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. “But I don’t doubt this will 
happen soon enough.” 

For all their drawbacks, the ma- 
chines that read have come a long 
way from the first experimental mod- 
el in David Shepard’s attic back in 
1951. By year’s end, at least 67 ma- 
chines will actually be at work scan- 
ning and sorting out data. And manu- 
facturers are already thinking about 
“blue-sky” applications. 

Farrington’s Bill Tetrick foresees 
the day when reading machines will 
do the work of checkout clerks in 
stores and supermarkets. 

When machines are developed that 
can read handwriting, IBM’s experts 
predict they will outsell the models 
that read typed material two-to-one. 
The reason, of course, is that they 
would eliminate the need for imprint- 
ers, special fonts, and all the other 
input hardware that current machines 
require, bringing business back full- 
circle to the use of the humble pen- 
cil. IBM has already demonstrated an 
experimental machine that _ reads 
“controlled” handwriting, but it is ad- 
mittedly years away from production. 

Wary of the drawbacks and the 
crossfire of claims and counterclaims, 
many businessmen will undoubtedly 
wait for the dust to settle before they 
order. Others, eying the rising tide 
of paperwork — and manufacturers’ 
years-long waiting lists—will decide 
they cannot afford the luxury of de- 
lay. In either case, the promise of the 
new machines cannot be ignored. 

RCA’s President John F. Burns 
tells why. “For businessmen faced 
with monstrous paperwork prob- 
lems,” says he, “optical character rec- 
ognition points the way to stream- 
lined systems, sharply reduced input 
costs and new standards of accuracy. 
We're moving fast toward completely 
electronic data processing.” 

—MELVIN MANDELL 
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“BUSINESS,” says President John 
H. Daniels of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., a giant in the agricul- 
tural commodity field, “must resell 
the free enterprise system to Ameri- 
ca!” That one statement sums up the 
feelings of the nation’s top business 
leaders when they gauge the present 
and future of the American economy. 
To them, one conclusion about the 
economy has become paramount and 
inescapable: like it or not, free en- 
terprise has reached the point where 
it must fight to come back in the na- 
tion’s economic thinking or it will 
gradually find itself replaced by wel- 
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Can Free Enterprise 
Come Back? 


fare statism and big government. 

That feeling is almost unanimous 
among the members of the Presi- 
dents’ Panel, the DUN’s REVIEW 
forum of the leaders of the nation’s 
most important manufacturing cor- 
porations, its leading transportation 
systems and its most respected finan- 
cial institutions. Of the nearly 300 
executives on the Panel, in fact, only 
one feels that the Government will 
not continue to broaden its role in 
the economy. 

But can free enterprise come back’? 
As the panelists admit, business itself 
is in a difficult position to help it. 


As they scan the nation’s economy, 
the leaders of U.S. andustry 
and finance see one grave threat: 
the indifference to the slow 


erosion of our competitive system. 





“There is no discipline in business 
ranks,” laments President George S. 
Case Jr. of the Lamson and Sessions 
Co., “such as there is in labor unions, 
the Communist party or even our 
own political parties.” 

This basic weakness aside, not a 
few panelists feel that the low state 
of free enterprise may partially be 
their fault. Consider the blunt state- 
ment of President Joel Hunter of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. “I 
don’t believe,” he says, “that govern- 
ment participation in the economy 
can be stopped. I feel, in fact, that it 
should be planned for. However, I 
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feel strongly that business should 
stop furnishing pretexts for the Gov- 
ernment to intervene.” 

Pretexts? J. Peter Grace of W. R. 
Grace and Co. can furnish one of 
them. “Business,” he argues, “should 
take the initiative in offering solutions 
to such politically sensitive problems 
as unemployment based on automa- 
tion.” Still another, from President 
George W. Miller of Textron: 
“Abuses. by corporate managers and 
blatant violations of antitrust laws,” 
he declares, “must be overcome.” 

The president of a major life insur- 
ance company goes a step further. 
“Whenever possible,” he contends, 
“businessmen should anticipate and 
meet the needs of the people so as to 
avoid government encroachment.” 

Yet even as they consider ways to 
aid the comeback of free enterprise, 
the presidents realize that a certain 
amount of statism inevitably is here 
to stay. For proof, take the minority 
position of the panelists on the issue 
of the Government and its role in 
the central planning of the economy. 
True, there are few out-and-out ad- 
vocates of central planning by Wash- 
ington. Nevertheless, a _ surprising 
number of them agree with the think- 
ing of Herbert L. Barnet, president 
of Pepsi-Cola. “Under the hemispher- 
ic business conditions of today,” says 
Barnet, “central planning is a strong 
necessity in order for American busi- 
ness to reach its rightful place in 
world affairs.” 


The right direction 


Some panelists go even further. 
President Harleston R. Wood of the 
Alan Wood Steel Co., for example, 
argues that the economy could use 
even more central planning. “I be- 
lieve,” he adds, “that the Kennedy 
Administration is headed in the right 
direction.” 

But even those panelists who argue 
the need for central planning note that 
that brings up still other problems. 

As President Edwin L. Parker of 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. sees it, cen- 
tral planning poses problems of de- 
‘gree rather than principle. “Unfortu- 
nately,” he says, “we can’t keep the 
loose ends together without a lot of 
central planning. How much, and 
how to draw the line is the problem.” 

The panelists offer several yard- 
sticks, such as limiting central plan- 
ning to. strictly non-controversial 
areas such as harbors and rivers, or 
to those areas which private industry 
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DON’T give Washington pretexts to 
intervene, warns Crucible’s Hunter. 











CENTRAL PLANNING is a necessity 
today, observes Barnet of Pepsi-Cola. 





will not enter, such as road building, 
sewer installation, school construc- 
tion, water projects and medical re- 
search. 

The president of a leading steel 
company speaks for a broad group 
of panelists when he notes another 
likely area. “Federal planning is nec- 
essary as a Stabilizing device in the 
field of monetary and fiscal policy,” 
says he. “Other planning should be 
oriented toward enforcing the ‘rules 
of the game’ in our competitive, free 
enterprise economy.” 

For all their defense of central 
planning, it should be noted, most 
of the panelists are quick to point out 
that there are broad areas of indus- 
try today where government regula- 
tion has indeed become oppressive. 
To one such executive, in fact, the 
Government has overextended itself 
in many directions. Other panelists 
simply point to their own situations 
for evidence of overregulation. Says 
President Alfred E. Perlman of the 
New York Central Railroad: “My 
own industry—railroading—is per- 
haps the most cogent example of an 
American industry that has been eco- 
nomically hurt by overregulation.” 

And most of these business lead- 
ers agree, for transportation is placed 
by them in the front rank of indus- 
tries blighted by government con- 
trols. Among the others: agriculture, 
utilities, gas and oil, communications 
and broadcasting, and drug and to- 
bacco. 

But of all forms of government reg- 
ulation, it is the antitrust laws which 
really draw the fire of the business 
leaders. Consider the typical indict- 
ment posed by President O. William 
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Carpenter of the Chain Belt Co. 
Government policy, says he, is char- 
acterized by “witch hunting, second 
guessing, spanking industry for po- 
litical reasons, capricious changes in 
policy, unfairness in applying regu- 
lations toward capital, labor and man- 
agement, and ‘Sword-of-Damocles’ 
threats to reopen cases at any time 
without restraint by a statute of limi- 
tations.” 

Nor is that the executives’ only 
indictment of the antitrust laws. Pres- 
ident Joseph T. Simpson of Harsco 
Corp., for example, condemns as 
“schizophrenic” the fact that “all 
government controls and restrictions 
point toward larger and more efficient 
organizations. Yet the Government 
has been blocking that very path for 
industry.” 

Not only blocking it, add other 
panelists, but opposing it with an 
unreasoning dislike. Says President 
Charles M. Beeghly of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.: “There’s no 
mandate in the Constitution for the 
Government to oppose ‘bigness.’ It is 
only what ‘bigness’ does that merits 
support or opposition of the Govern- 
ment.” 


Actions, not size 


Beeghly’s second sentence under- 
scores prevailing sentiment that the 
Government should examine what it 
is really doing when it attacks bigness. 
“The important point,” says one 
president, “is whether the firms in 
question have used their size to ex- 
ercise monopolistic control in their 
area of operations. If they haven't, 
why abuse them?” 

In any examination of the Ameri- 
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DRAWING the “planning line” is the 
problem, says Parker of A. G. Spalding. 


BUSINESS must resell free enterprise 
here in the U.S., says John Daniels. 





can economy today, of course, one 
question must inevitably arise: How 
does America stack up against Rus- 
sia? Time and again Russia’s rulers 
have trumpeted to the world their 
assertion that the Soviet is growing 
faster economically than the USS. 
And, in truth, Russia has been able 
to show startling gains in many of its 
basic industries. 

But the Americans who are best 
suited to gauge this race, the leaders 
of business and industry, do not feel 
that Russia is winning the race. In 
fact, by an overwhelming margin of 
nearly three-to-one they insist that the 
U.S. is winning. 

Perhaps it is because they approach 
the subject from a more knowledge- 
able point of view than the average 
citizen. Listen to Alan Wood’s Har- 
leston R. Wood, who ably differen- 
tiates between the two economies: 
“The U.S. and the USSR are in dif- 
ferent stages of development. Their 
problem is one of production. We 
have solved that one, and can pro- 
duce more than we can consume. Our 
major problems are those of equitable 
distribution of production, of reduc- 
ing the severity and frequency of the 
business cycle and of handling dis- 
placed labor. The Russians will face 
these problems in a major way only 
after they have solved their produc- 
tion problems.” 

It is when they come to examine 
another aspect of the American econ- 
omy, however, that the business lead- 
ers show a truly marked departure 
from the past. That is in the place 
of tariffs in the economy. Though 
many business leaders have been call- 
ing increasingly for protection as in- 
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ternational trade has become more 
competitive, no less than four out of 
every seven of the DUN’s REVIEW 
panelists are firmly opposed to them. 

Burroughs Corp.’s President Ray 
R. Eppert is one of the antiprotec- 
tionist group. “They actually do not 
‘protect’ domestic industry in the 
long run,” he argues. “Rather, they 
become just another government re- 
striction on free enterprise.” 

President Grant Simmons Jr. of 
Simmons Co. agrees. “Tariffs,” he ar- 
gues, “are to friends as guns are to 
enemies.”’ Adds Chairman Fred C. 
Foy of Koppers Co.: ““We should get 
exactly what we give, tariff-wise, 
quota-wise and money-wise, free of 
all restraints.” 


The dissenters speak out 


Still, a solid third of the Panel 
does not agree with this view. Their 
opinion is best expressed by Presi- 
dent Samuel F. Hinkle of Hershey 
Chocolate Corp.: “While it is con- 
trary to basic thinking, high tariffs 
are sometimes necessary to give do- 
mestic industry a fair, competitive 
chance to survive.” Adds another 
panelist: “With wages abroad 10% 
to 40% of ours, there is no alterna- 
tive to raising tariffs.” 

Going a step further, the president 
of a large manufacturing company 
complains that “the U.S. forces prices 
up via minimum wages and Federal 
Trade Commission regulations, yet 
opens the country’s markets to the 
flood of foreign products against 
which it is impossible to compete.” 

The role of the Government in set- 





Members of the Panel are listed on page 88. 


ting up tariff barriers, however, raises 
another question. That is the often- 
leveled criticism that industry often 
welcomes government aid in the form 
of tariffs, subsidies, loans and grants, 
but vigorously opposes other pro- 
grams such as financial assistance to 
the unemployed, the aged and other 
groups as welfare statism. 

Is the criticism well founded? Pan- 
elists split exactly 50-50 on this 
point. The president of one large 
chemical company, for example, be- 
lieves it is. “When we write to Wash- 
ington,” he says, “it is often in oppo- 
sition to welfare statism. Yet when 
we are in touch with our Congress- 
men, we use the opportunity to boost 
the subsidy on our particular prod- 
ucts, or get a defense contract, low- 
cost loan, research contract or some 
other form of government subsidy. 
We cannot effectively talk out of both 
sides of our mouth.” 

President M. Holley Jr. of Holley 
Carburetor Co. takes vigorous ex- 
ception. “Subsidies and loans have 
strings attached. They aren’t just 
handouts,” he notes. “But the wel- 
fare state teaches a fundamental 
wrong—that people are entitled to 
benefits!” 

President Hugo Riemer of U.S. 
Borax & Chemical Corp. attacks both 
welfare and business subsidies. “Both 
types of government meddling,” he 
says, “are welfare statism. Tampering 
with the economy at one point comes 
near to requiring adjustment at an- 
other. Regimentation grows by feed- 
ing on itself.” 

Few panelists accept this view 
completely. Many feel neither busi- 
ness nor the individual should be de- 
prived of necessary aid. But the di- 
lemma is sharpened when a line must 
be drawn. 

A possible solution is offered by 
Equitable Life Assurance President 
James F. Oates Jr., who urges the 
gradual elimination of “all subsidies 
to business except where vital to na- 
tional defense or to the maintenance 
of minimum financial assistance to 
the unemployed and needy aged. The 
basic criteria,” adds Oates, “should be 
that such aid would not deprive the 
individual of incentive.” 

Such a formula may not restore 
free enterprise to the laissez-faire 
days of Adam Smith, but it would go 
a long way toward pumping vigor 
back into a system whose future even 
America’s business leaders view ap- 
prehensively. —J.J.F. 
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At best, preparing it is a 
thorny task—and 1961’s version 


may be the hardest yet. 


The 
Dilemma 
of the 
Annual 


Report 


THE LAST ticklish question had 
been answered, the last box lunch 
consumed, and the last stockholder 
long since departed for another year. 
Yet to U.S. management, still recov- 
ering from a _ rougher-than-usual 
round of annual meetings, there 
seemed to be hardly a_ breathing 
space. The time was at hand to pre- 
pare for an even more arduous task. 
Already, the long shadow of prepar- 
ing for the 1961 annual report was 
beginning to creep across the well- 
carpeted floors of the nation’s execu- 
tive suites. 

For many companies, the work of 
preparing the 1961 annual report is 
fairly well along even now. By next 
month, most companies will have the 
over-all concept of the report decided 
on, its covers will have been designed 
and the first charts blocked out. 

Never an easy task, preparing the 
annual report will be particularly dif- 
ficult in 1961. In fact, most corporate 
managements now find themselves 
facing a dilemma of no mean propor- 
tions. The recession remains upper- 
most in the minds of management and 
stockholders alike. Stockowners re- 
member how management had to 
right itself in 1960 by slashing costs 
vigorously. Management, equally well 
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aware of that fact, is keeping a close 
eye on expenditures during this come- 
back year, particularly in the adver- 
tising and public relations budgets. 

There lies the dilemma. Should the 
annual report for 1961 be the lavish 
job of recent years, guaranteed to im- 
press stockholders and perhaps sell 
some of the company’s products? Or 
should it be an austerity model, one 
which will show stockholders, as well 
as the unions and price-conscious cus- 
tomers, that management still is keep- 
ing a sharp eye on costs? 

Pondering the alternatives, more 
than one top executive could easily 
share the feeling of Charles J. Beas- 
ley, financial vice president of the 
Metal & Thermit Corp. “Although 
I’ve worked on many annual reports,” 
grins Beasley, “I still sweat over the 
next one.” 


No trend to austerity 


But even as the nation’s 6,000 
publicly held companies were decid- 
ing how best to present the annual 
corporate news to their 15 million 
stockholders, one trend seemed clear. 
For all the emphasis on keeping down 
costs, most 1961 reports will remain 
as glossy and highly colored as in 
former years. There, though, the line 
will hold. Annual reports have 
reached their peak, most companies 
feel, and few of them plan to bring 
out a publication more lavish than 
they have already printed. 

As management sees it, that will 
both satisfy stockholders and preserve 
the corporate image. “This year,” ex- 
plains one top executive, ““we thought 
everybody would come out with a 
very subdued report because of the 
recession. When they didn’t, that was 
the tip-off. If 1960 didn’t do it, re- 
ports will remain just as lavish in the 
1961 model year.” 

But though the four-color spreads 
are remaining, one distinctly new 
trend does appear to be shaping up. 
More than ever before, management 
probably will speak its mind on the 
major economic and political issues 
of the day in the 1961 report. In the 
past, of course, the chief executive’s 
message generally was restricted to a 
bare review of sales, earnings and the 
general course of the year, with per- 
haps a few hopeful words on the fu- 
ture thrown in. 

Now, though, management feels that 
it is inextricably tied in with Wash- 
ington legislation, foreign affairs and 
similar subjects heretofore alien in 
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annual reports. With that in mind, 
business is becoming emboldened to 
speak out. In fact, some companies 
already have. Scott Paper’s President 
Thomas B. McCabe, for instance, 
used the 1960 annual report to criti- 
cize irresponsible union leadership 
and to call for restraint on the Ad- 
ministration’s part in dealing with 
the recession. Similarly, President 
Monroe J. Rathbone roamed so far 
afield in the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) 1960 annual report as to 
point out the importance to the na- 
tion of business investments abroad. 

Will stockholders object? If any- 
thing, it would seem that they ap- 
plaud such efforts. General Electric, 
for example, a few years ago con- 
ducted a survey among its stockhold- 
ers on the desirability of the com- 
pany speaking out on public affairs in 
general. Not only did stockholders 
feel management should speak out on 
legislation affecting the company, they 
also believed it should make its posi- 
tion known on the broad, general 
issues of the day. 

At the same time, management is 
not overlooking that part of the an- 
nual report which stockholders sup- 





Wall Street’s 
View 


What do the professional readers 
of annual reports, the securitv 
analysts of Wall Street, think of 
them? Lawrence Kahn of A. G. 
Becker & Co., a former president 
of the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, has read count- 
less thousands of them during his 
long career on The Street. His 
conclusion: management needs 
to make many changes in its cur- 
rent crop of reports. 

“Annual reports,” says Kahn 
bluntly, “are betwixt and be- 
tween. They’re too long, too com- 
plex, and contain too much sales 
promotion material. I think it’s 
legitimate to attempt to sell 
stockholders on the company’s 
products, but not to the current 
extent. 

“I'd like to see more reports 
written in simpler language with 
simpler charts,” Kahn goes on. 
“The details could be put in a 
separate report for financial ana- 
lysts. This would cut costs too.” 











posedly often skip: the long lists of 
figures on sales, earnings, dividends, 
assets and other categories which 
show a company’s growth record over 
a five-, ten- or fifteen-year period. 
Surveys taken by various companies 
show that these assertedly dry tables 
rate a surprisingly high degree of 
readership among their stockholders. 
There is particular reason to stress 
them in the 1961 reports. The finan- 
cial pages of the newspapers have 
been playing up stories that broad 
segments of industry have stopped 
growing. So_ individual corporate 
management has become increasingly 
anxious to point out its own “growth” 
status to its stockholders. Most com- 
panies, in fact, probably will devote 
two pages in their reports to an his- 
torical summary, rather than one. 
When GE used that strategy, it in- 
creased the readership of its 15-year 
summary by no less than 70%. 


Facts for the finance-minded 


In another trend, more companies 
now are putting out second sections 
of the annual report in which their 
financial records are detailed. Among 
them are such large companies as 
Bristol-Myers, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, General Telephone, General Dy- 
namics and Clevite. At least one 
prominent Wall Streeter feels this is 
a move which is long overdue (see 
box). 

But whether they are in one or two 
parts, what about costs in the 1961 
annual reports? The expense of pro- 
ducing even a comparatively simple 
report has risen sharply. Currently, 
the cost is believed to range any- 
where from seven cents for the com- 
paratively few companies which give 
a bald recital of facts and figures to 
as high as $3.45 a copy. The average 
probably runs to about 50 cents a 
copy, with one company in ten spend- 
ing $1 or more. For a company with 
35,000 stockholders, however, a 
number which is by no means ex- 
traordinary, even a 50-cent annual re- 
port adds up to a hefty sum on the 
earnings report. 

In part, of course, the higher costs 
of annual reports stem from man- 
agement itself. Many companies in 
recent years have worked overtime to 
lengthen their stockholder lists. Over 
the past five years, for example, Tex- 
aco has increased its stockholders by 
20% to more than 146,000. The In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 
has bulled its own lists from 26,000 
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to almost 152,000, and American 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. has 
gone from 1.4 million to 1.9 million, 
to set a record among all corporations 
today. 

Yet these stockholder rolls, as im- 
pressive in size as they are, only add 
up to still another cost. The more 
stockholders, the more annual re- 
ports. As a result, the nation’s pub- 
licly held corporations are turning to 
a variety of devices to hold down an- 
nual report costs. At General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corp., for ex- 
ample, Chairman Donald C. Power 
called for competitive bidding on the 
‘annual report for the first time last 
year. “As a result,” says Power, “we 
saved $15,000 over the previous 
year's costs.” 

Other companies are employing a 
cwo-for-one strategy. As one exam- 
ple, Jonathan Logan used the same 
expensive, four-color photograph on 
the cover of its 1960 report that ap- 
peared in the company’s magazine 
advertising. In a switch on that meth- 
od, Philip Morris scheduled a heavy 
overrun of a four-page color insert 
in its report and later bound it into a 
plant guide handed out to visitors at 
its three cigarette factories. 

For all the emphasis on lowering 
even the smallest cost, comparatively 
few companies have turned to using 
third class mail. This attitude is un- 
derstandable in an era when such 
business expenses are fully tax de- 
ductible. Too, most companies feel 
the comparatively minor saving is not 
worth the risk of offending a stock- 
holder through late delivery. 

Not surprisingly, a broad list of 
companies ranging from the largest 
to the smallest have not overlooked 
the merchandising possibilities of the 
annual report. Safeway Stores, for 
one, mails its reports out without an 
envelope. Aside from the minor econ- 
omy involved, Safeway reasons that 
its corporate name thus becomes im- 
pressed on everyone who handles the 
report. This trend, which was first 
noted in 1959, has been growing 
stronger ever since. 

The Safeway method, it must be 
noted, is not without risk. Many com- 
panies have tried it in the past, only 
to receive a flood of complaints from 
stockholders. “Many stockholders,” 
explains one corporate secretary, “do 
not want their landlady, postman or 
neighbors to know that they hold 
stock, or in what company.” 

The opportunity to merchandise 
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MULTIPLE PURPOSES of the report are 
stressed by Borden’s Harold Comfort. 


either their wares or themselves, how- 
ever, is being taken in other ways. 
Massive (total assets: $900 million) 
Eastman Kodak Co. has long adorned 
its reports with magnificent color 
photos, and this year invited its stock- 
holders to send in for copies “suit- 
able for framing.” Another company, 
Masonite Corp., embossed its report 
with inch-long samples of the tex- 
tures of its latest decorative wall 
samples. 

In addition, companies often use 
annual reports to introduce new prod- 
ucts to their stockholders. American 
Can Co., for example, mailed its 1959 
report to its 111,000 shareholders in 
a new cylindrical biscuit-dough con- 
tainer made of fiberboard with metal 
ends. 

One reason why management takes 
these steps, of course, is that it can 
reach an audience which has been 
increasing by impressive proportions 
with every passing year. The Borden 
Co., for example, bombards suppliers, 
important customers, heads of farm 


and civic organizations, college eco- 
nomics classes and libraries, plus ev- 
ery one of its 33,000 employees and 


| 50,000 stockholders. 


The all-time high in distribution, 
of course, was that reached in 1956 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co. Not content 
with blanketing stockholders, custom- 
ers, suppliers, and the financial com- 
munity with the saga of the year’s ac- 
complishments, the big Brooklyn, 
New York drugmaker had its report 
printed as a Sunday supplement in 
The New York Times, the Chicago 
Tribune and the Los Angeles Times. 
The total audience: 3.5 million peo- 
ple. The following year, Pfizer hired 
best-selling author John Gunther to 
write its report, again had it distrib- 
uted with the Sunday New York 
Times. But after one more year it 
went back to conventional distribu- 
tion. Explains a Pfizer executive: ““We 
felt the novelty had worn off.” 

The justifications for wide distribu- 
tion of the annual report, however, 
are obvious. “The annual report to- 
day is more than a legal document,” 
notes Borden’s President Harold W. 
Comfort. “It’s a means of friendly 
communication with stockholders, an 
informative booklet for employees, a 
catalog of company products, a fact 
sheet for the business press, a com- 
munity relations tool, a text book for 
business classes, a good-will builder 
among suppliers and important cus- 
tomers and a manual for salesmen.” 

No matter what form it takes, 
though, there still remains one major 
requirement in a good annual report. 
‘In the final analysis,” says Vice 
President Adam Rathgeber of Ameri- 
can Hardware Corp., “the slickest, 
most elaborate annual report in the 
world isn’t one bit better than the 
story its figures tell.” —M.M. 


NO LESS than 15,000 General Telephone stockholders who got the regular 
report (left) sent in for a copy of the company’s statistical summary (right). 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern 


Industry 





Giant of the Common Market, with its fastest-growing and most productive 
economy, West Germany has become a mecca for U.S. marketers. 


Miracle Market on the Rhine 


AMONG the visitors to Chicago’s 
bustling Machine Tool Exposition 
last autumn was a courtly, keen-eyed 
businessman whose origins were more 
obvious from his saber-scarred tem- 
ples than from his precise, deliberate 
English. For all his unassuming man- 
ner, few American businessmen at the 
show were unaware of Otto Hoehne. 
As the production manager of Volks- 
wagenwerk AG, Germany's biggest 
manufacturing company and _ the 
fourth largest automaker in the world, 
Hoehne right now has no less than $1 
million worth of the latest American 
machine tools on order from U.S. 
producers. 

And when American businessmen 
visit Volkswazen’s giant (11 million 
square feet) main plant at Wolfsburg, 
Germany, Hoehne is happy to show 
them American machines working 
sixteen hours a day spawning 3,400 of 
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Volkswagen’s famed, beetle-shaped 
cars. One after another, Hoehne 
points them out: Danly and Clearing 
presses, Gleason gear-cutting equip- 
ment, Bullard automatic turret lathes, 
Gisholt superfinishing equipment, 
Norton gr.nding machines, Schweit- 
zer lacquer-spraying equipment. 

“Look at our sheet metal process- 
ing,’ he says proudly. “All our 
equipment here comes from McKay 
Machine Co. in Youngstown, Ohio. 
We were the first company in Ger- 
many to import these machines. Now 
all Europe is using them.” 

These days, Volkswagen is not the 
only big German customer for Ameri- 
can-made goods. From the throbbing 
industrial heartland of the Ruhr to the 
bustling cities of Bavaria, American 
machines and American equipment 
are busy swelling the veritable torrent 
of consumer goods pouring from Ger- 


many’s factories into the nation’s 
parched consumer markets. 

Back of it all, of course, is the 
Wirtschaftswunder, the postwar “eco- 
nomic miracle” wrought by the 
shrewd economic policies of Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer and his eco- 
nomic minister, tough, asi..e Ludwig 
Erhard. And that, in turn, has brought 
about a demand for outside capital 
and goods that has made Germany lii- 
erally a miracle market for American 
businessmen. 

The end, moreover, is nowhere in 
sight. German gross national! product, 
up at an average of better than 7% 
yearly since 1951 (U.S. rate: 2.6% ), 
topped $65 billion last year, second 
only to the U.S. among the nations of 
the free world. 

Raw material output continues to 
soar. Working at 100% of capacity, 
German steelmakers last year turned 
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out 34 million tons of raw steel— 
27% of total European output. 
Meanwhile, German oilmen produced 
_ almost 40 million barrels of crude oil, 
and German mines—mostly in the 
coal-rich Ruhr valley—turned out 
142 million tons of anthracite. 

For all that wealth of raw materi- 
als, many German manufacturers are 
hard put to fill the demand for their 
finished products. So vigorous has 
been the nation’s economic comeback, 
in fact, that German capital equip- 
ment makers are still unable to keep 
up with their own orders. The result 
is a made-to-order marketing oppor- 
tunity for U.S. industrial equipment 
producers. 

Only this spring, the lure of that 
opportunity brought no less a USS. 
marketer than Commerce Secretary 
Luther H. Hodges to the ancient 
North German city of Hanover, site 
of the mammoth German Industries 
Fair. Hodges’ presence at the Fair’s 
North America Day ceremonies was 
no mere good-will gesture. He and 
more than 100 U.S. exhibitors had 
come for the more tangible prize of a 
fatter slice of the thriving West Ger- 
man capital equipment market. 


Comeback of the consumers 

Makers of industrial equipment, 
though, are not the only U.S. busi- 
nessmen currently cashing in on the 
miracle markets on the Rhine. The 
hum and bustle of Germany's well- 
stocked shops, the flood of shiny new 
Volkswagens and Mercedes limou- 
sines choking the cobblestone streets 
of its Gothic towns, the throngs of 
smartly dressed shoppers and the 
gleaming modern office buildings all 
spell out an unmistakable message. 
After more than a decade of austerity 
in the middle of postwar Europe’s 
biggest industrial success story, West 
Germany's 55 million consumers are 
coming into their own. Studying the 
figures that prove it (retail sales of 
$20 million last year, wages up by 
more than 10%, auto production 
pushing 1.7 million annually), a 
growing number of U.S. companies 
are even now moving in on the West 
German consumer market. 

Since the revaluation of the deutsche 
mark last March, those markets now 
have an even brighter luster. The 
move, of course, was not an unex- 
pected one. For Germany’s spectacu- 
lar economic performance in the years 
since 1948 had _ established the 
deutsche mark as the strongest cur- 
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rency in Europe, brought American 
dollars and British pounds sterling 
flocking to the Bundesbank in Frank- 
furt like homing pigeons to an indus- 
trial roost. 

International politics aside, just 
what does revaluation mean to the 
American businessman? E. W. Zdu- 
nek, president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in West Ger- 
many, sums it up. “It is an invitation 
to the world’s producers,” says he, “to 
send more goods to Germany—and a 
mild notice to investors that Germany 
is not now seeking foreign capital.” 

For all practical purposes, that no- 
tice is mild indeed. It would take 
more than a 5% revaluation of the 
deutsche mark to choke off the inflow 
of foreign capital or dampen the en- 
thusiasm of West Germany’s principal 
foreign shareholder, the U.S. busi- 
nessman. To date, American investors 
have underwritten the Wirtschafts- 
wunder to the tune of some $1 billion, 
and Germany is slated to receive no 
less than half of the $580 million U.S. 
companies are expected to sink into 
the Common Market this year. 

That money is still pouring in. Just 
last year, for example, Ford Motor 
Co.'s German subsidiary expanded 


production at its Cologne plant by a 
whopping 41%. No newcomer to the 
German business scene (it was estab- 
lished by Henry Ford himself in 1930, 
when Cologne’s mayor was a vigorous 
middle-aged politician named Konrad 


Adenauer), Ford-Werke AG is ac- 
customed to ploughing back profits 
for expansion, and seeing its policy 
pay off. 

Ford is not alone. At Frankfurt, 
unofficial U.S. business capital of 
Germany, Remington Rand GmbH, a 


subsidiary of Sperry Rand Corp., is 
planning to begin production of UNI- 
VAC computers to help ease the 
growing paperwork burden of Ger- 
man businesses. Meanwhile, Rem 
Rand’s competitor, IBM Deutschland, 
biggest foreign subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Business Machines World 
Trade Corp., is installing a number 
of its giant 7070 computers in Ger- 
man companies. 

Not that investment in new plants 
has been lagging. In just one recent 
eighteen-month period, U.S. firms es- 
tablished 75 new manufacturing and 
processing plants in West Germany, 
plus 106 branches for distribution or 
servicing operations. 

Not long ago, American Machine & 
Foundry Corp. established a German 
marketing outlet subsidiary in Frank- 
furt. Unlike some of his fellow U.S. 
businessmen, AMEF’s cautious Chair- 
man Morehead Patterson spent no 
less than two years studying the ins 
and outs of the German business 
scene before making his move. AMF’s 
new facility will distribute bakery and 
tobacco processing machinery as well 
as automatic pinspotters for alleys 
catering to Germany's fast-growing 
army of bowlers. 

Meanwhile, American companies 
have been flocking to set up offices in 
Frankfurt at a rate better than one a 
fortnight. Procter & Gamble, for ex- 
ample, has been negotiating for land 
to establish a big (300 workers), 
heavily automated subsidiary. 

And farther north, at a brand-new 
plant at Hilden near Diisseldorf, Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
has started turning out coated abra- 
sives, adhesives and _ pressure-sensi- 
tive tapes. The new plant, 3M’s sec- 


VOLKSWAGEN’S top production man, Otto Hoehne, stresses the vital role of 
American equipment in turning out West Germany’s leading export product. 
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SPURRED by growing demand, dramatic rise in U.S. exports to Germany is 
taking place against a background of steadily mounting direct investment. 


ond factory in Germany, will employ 
2,000 workers by 1966. 


The squeeze on labor 


Yet for all the attractions of Ger- 
many’s markets, U.S. manufacturers 
are finding it harder and harder to set 
up shop. “The day is near,” says Har- 
old Swenson, manager of First Na- 
tional City Bank’s Frankfurt subsidi- 
ary, “when you'll have to marry a 
German company to enter the West 
German market.” 

The reason lies in Germany’s acute 
labor shortage. Just how severe that 
shortage is can be judged from the 
fact that for every job seeker in the 
Bundesrepublik today there are no 
less than five job openings. Despite an 
imported labor pool of 350,000 and a 
steady influx of 20,000 refugees each 
month from behind the Iron Curtain, 
this scarcity of labor remains the 
major hurdle to be cleared by any 
new enterprise. Many a _ growth- 
minded German manufacturer, in fact, 
has found only one way to expand: 
buying up another firm in an unre- 
lated field, taking over its workforce 
and embarking on a costly and exten- 
sive retraining program. “Whether 
vou are expanding or setting up new 
facilities,” says one Cologne business- 
man, “you had better have your eye 
on a labor force from the start.” 

Experienced U.S. investors agree. 
In recent months, more and more 
American companies have been buy- 
ing into German firms to obtain that 
all-important labor force. 

At Marl, in the northern Ruhr, 
Tennessee Eastman Co., an Eastman 
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Kodak Corp. division, has joined 
with Chemische Werke Huels AG to 
build a new plant that by 1963 will be 
spinning out polyester fibers at a clip 
of 6,000 tons a year. Not far off, in 
the humming industrial center of 
Darmstadt, Philadelphia’s Smith Kline 
& French Laboratories and Germany’s 
Roehm und Haas GmbH have set up 
a new marketing subsidiary. 
Troublesome though it is for U.S. 
producers in Germany, that persisting 
labor pinch has its bright side for 
many a manufacturer here at home. 
As growing consumer demand tight- 
ens the manpower vise on German in- 
dustry, massive computers are moving 
in to handle the paperwork, and 
gleaming automatic equipment is fill- 


ing the gaps on German production 
lines. The result is a spectacular in- 
crease in imports of American ma- 
chinery. Last year, in fact, those im- 
ports soared by 56%, outstripping 
sales of German machine makers in 
the U.S. for the first time in ten years. 

But are American businessmen tak- 
ing full advantage of the miracle mar- 
ket on the Rhine? No German indus- 
trialist has studied their performance 
more carefully than Volkswagen’s 
President Heinz Nordhoff. As Ger- 
many’s Number One exporter, more- 
over, he is a canny judge of market- 
ing. And he makes no secret of his 
conviction that American marketers 
are not cultivating the German indus- 
trial market vigorously enough. 

“You see what we are doing here 
with automation,” he says. “This kind 
of thing is not confined to Volks- 
wagen. It is going on all over Ger- 
many, and the pace of our automation 
will be just as fast as your own.” 

Nordhoff’s face wears its habitual 
diffident smile, but his tone is earnest. 
‘American equipment producers have 
a tremendous marketing opportunity 
here in Germany, but they need to 
sell harder—a lot harder.” 

Nordhoff is not alone in this judg- 
ment. Returning from Germany just 
two months ago, U.S. Commerce Sec- 
retary Hodges brought back a mes- 
sage that U.S. industrial marketers 
would do well to ponder. “American 
producers,” said Hodges bluntly, 
“have barely scratched the surface of 
the marketing opportunities that are 
waiting for them in Western Ger- 
many.” —ROLAND MANN 


SPREADING German automation, typified by transfer equipment at Adam Opel 
AG, a General Motors subsidiary, means new markets for American producers. 
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Bred of business tensions, 


premature aging is an insidious 


executive crippler—and there 


is one sure way to spot it: 





HIDDEN SYMPTOMS of aging often turn up in routine examinations. 


Is Your Memory Playing Tricks: 


DOES YOUR MEMORY sometimes 
seem to be playing tricks? Nearly 
every executive has felt this at one 
time or another. And every executive 
over fifty, safe to say, has felt a small 
chill of apprehension at witnessing a 
colleague’s memory lapse and hearing 
someone comment later, “Poor So- 
and-so. He’s losing his grip.” 

If you are plagued by such lapses, 
you may well have wondered whether 
the tensions of business are aging you 
before your time. In all likelihood, 
others are asking the same question. 
For memory fadeout is one of the 
commonest signs of premature aging 
and weakening of the “executive 
grip.” 

Just how common is it? Physicians 
at Executive Health Examiners, who 
see close to 10,000 management men 
a year, have a startling answer. Listen 
to Dr. Richard C. Winter, the clinic’s 
director: ““We estimate that memory 
lapses and absentmindedness, some- 
times in serious form, affect one out of 
four of the executives we see in the 
older age groups. But only one in 
twenty wiil admit to it.” 
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Fading memory, of course, is not 
the only ominous symptom of this 
kind encountered by Dr. Winter’s 
clinic and others like it. Difficulty in 
grasping new ideas, diminished vigor, 
and habitual dread of the next “big 
conference” are almost as common. 

Such disturbing symptoms are usu- 
ally regarded by others, if not by the 
executive himself, as the natural signs 
of advancing old age. Yet, startlingly 
enough, some top authorities feel they 
should never appear. A leading spe- 
cialist on aging puts it this way: “The 
‘symptoms’ of old age are not neces- 
sarily a result of advancing years. 
Many such symptoms simply coincide 
with old age. Mistakenly, we associate 
them with the passage of time.” 

If the symptoms of premature aging 
are not natural and inevitable, what 
does cause them? Just in the past few 
years, the relatively new science of 
gerontology has come up with some 
eye-opening answers. Dr. Maximilian 
Le Witter, a gerontologist at New 
York’s Metropolitan Hospital, cites 
two basic factors. The first, on which 
some of the biggest guns in medical 
research are currently targeted, is a 
familiar threat to the senior execu- 
tive: hardening of the arteries, par- 
ticularly those in the brain. 


DUN'S REVIEW 


The second, improbably enough, is 
nothing more mysterious than physi- 
cal strain from continuous abuse of 
the body through heavy social drink- 
ing, lack of sleep or overwork. 


The high cost of competition 


Can physical strain actually cause 
aging—the kind that is manifested in 
memory lapses, lethargy, ioss of intel- 
lectual grip? Indeed it can, declares 
Dr. Le Witter. Another apparent “age 
maker,” he adds, is stress. Ominously 
enough, executives who work under 
continual pressure seem to be espe- 
cially prone to debilitating, often fatal 
diseases in their later advanced years. 
Worse yet, notes Dr. Le Witter grim- 
ly, our competitive business system 
has so many built-in pressures that in 
some cases premature aging may be 
the inevitable price a growing number 
of executives are paying for personal 
SUCCESS. 

Many of them do not even know 
they are paying that price. For the 
special, insidious characteristic of pre- 
mature old age is its tendency to nib- 
ble, slowly but steadily, at a wide 
range of physical and mental capa- 
bilities. Its manifestations rarely erupt 
overnight. Hence, it seldom gives its 
victims fair warning. If you, like a 
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host of other executives, established a 
murderous pace for yourself at age 
thirty, you cannot hope to erase all its 
effects at age 55. True rejuvenation is 
a miracle medical science is so far un- 
able to produce. | 

But does this mean you must resign 
yourself to the prospect of a gradual 
loss in your executive vigor in the 
years to come? Far from it. Medical 
authorities who have examined thou- 
sands of executives, as well as the 
gerontologists, have come up with an 
effective prescription you can use to 
Salvage your executive vigor and ward 
off the symptoms of early old age. 

In essence, it adds up to a decep- 
tively simple program, based on fa- 
miliar rules of sensible living. 

The first rule, stressed by Dr. Win- 
ter, is also a basic precept of good 
management: delegate authority. Too 
many executives, say the doctors, bur- 
den themselves unduly with endless 
detuls that subordinates should han- 
cle. Obviously, paying lip service to 
delegation in principle is not enough. 
Putting it into practice will benefit 
you and your organization alike. 

Next avail yourself of the rejuve- 
niting properties of recreation. It can, 
the doctors declare, actually make 
you both feel and look younger. 

Not that just any recreation will do. 
On the contrary, you must observe 
one basic rule. Your recreation should 
be completely absorbing and com- 
pletely divorced from your work. 

For the chair-bound executive, the 
experts advise “active leisure’”’ such as 
gardening or carpentry, rather than a 
totally sedentary hobby like reading. 
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Reason: to maintain proper muscle 
tone, everyone over thirty has an actu- 
al physical need for regular, moderate 
exercise. 

There is, however, one big excep- 
tion. If a sedentary hobby diverts you, 
offers the needed change of pace and 
takes your mind off business prob- 
lems, enjoy it to the fullest. It will do 
you good—and you can get your ex- 
ercise some other way. 

In any case, say the experts, your 
recreation should provide as much 
stimulation and enjoyment as your 
work. 

Keeping your body in shape, of 
course, can do little by itself to im- 
prove mental “tone.” Except in cases 
of a serious psychological block or or- 
ganic impairment of the brain, 
though, memory fadeout is easily 
cured. For it is due to nothing more 
serious than disuse. 

If you doubt this, pause for a mo- 
ment and consider your own career. 
As you climbed the executive ladder, 
it is probable that fewer and fewer de- 
mands were placed upon your memo- 
ry. Your job was increasingly a matter 
of rendering decisions, less and less of 
retrieving information. After a time 
your memory, like an unused muscle, 
is apt to become flabby, eventually 
may respond only feebiy when called 
on. 


To save a slipping memory 


Fortunately, there is a dramatically 
simple way to curb memory lapses. 
Gerontologist Le Witter puts it in 
three words: “Exercise your memory.” 
This means trying consciously and 
persistently to recall dates and events. 
Frustrating at first, the effort will soon 
prove amazingly fruitful. You will find 
yourself bringing to the surface of 
your mind a vast store of detail that 
you had not tapped in years. 

For an ideal method of memory 
exercise, Dr. Le Witter suggests study- 
ing a new language, a hobby which 
affords the pleasure of a significant 
personal accomplishment and chal- 
lenges your executive talent for con- 
cept formation. 

Not surprisingly, exercising the 
memory has many beneficial side ef- 
fects. It tones up your capacity for 
concentration and reflection. And, 
consequently, it helps to banish other 
embarrassing symptoms of aging— 
daydreaming, restlessness, and the 
like. 

But there is one symptom that 
memory pushups will do nothing to 
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cure. That symptom, usually due to 
an ebb of physical energy after lunch, 
is sleepiness during the vital business 
hours from noon to 5 p.m. How can 
this drowsiness be fougnt off? To a 
man, the medical experts offer the 
same advice: “Don't fight it—surren- 
der!” A short nap after lunch, they 
say, will give your body the rest it 
demands, enable you to accomplish 
more during the rest of the day. Some 
medical experts suggest that a half- 
hour siesta should be on every execu- 
tive’s agenda regardless of age. But 
for the businessmen over fifty, they 
insist, it is a “must.” 


Five meals a day 

A hearty lunch, of course, is al- 
most certain to result in afternoon 
sluggishness, mainly because the 
blood that should be supplying oxy- 
gen to your brain is diverted to the 
digestive organs. But eating so lightly 
that you go hungry is no better, in 
Dr. Winter’s eyes. His prescription 
is a radical departure from the life- 
time habit of three square meals a 
day. Dr. Winter urges senior execu- 
tives to eat five times daily—in addi- 
tion to breakfast, lunch and supper, a 
snack at coffee break, and another 
light, easily digestible snack before 
retiring. Says Dr. Winter: “God did 
not command man to eat only three 
meals daily.” 

Bed-time snacks, however, are un- 
likely to be much help with the in- 
ability to sleep that annoys many 
executives over fifty. 

If you habitually wake up at 2 a.m., 


what should you do about it? “Noth- 
ing,” say the doctors. Make the most 
of it. Get up if you feel like it. Read, 
listen to music or write letters for an 
hour or so. When you feel drowsy 
again, go back to bed. 

In other words, don’t waste that 
bonus hour wrestling with your pil- 
low. 

Whatever their worries about sleep, 
most aging executives are even more 
concerned about their diet—and 
rightly so. Typically, their physicians 
report, they worry about two ques- 
tions. “Should I take vitamins?” they 
ask, and “What should I do about 
cholesterol?” On both counts, medical 
experts are unanimous in their verdict. 

Taking vitamins, they say, is defi- 
nitely advisable. Because the body’s 
ability to absorb vitamins from nat- 
ural sources declines in middle age, 
it is advisable to provide an additional 
source. 

As for which vitamins to take, and 
in what quantities, there is room for 
disagreement. The geriatric formulas 
on sale in drugstores get a qualified 
endorsement, though some doctors 
are skeptical of the value of “‘shotgun” 
therapy. Under some circumstances, 
they point out, overdoses of certain 
vitamins can be harmful. Best bet on 
this point is to follow the advice of 
your own physician. 

On cholesterol, the fatty substance 
produced in the blood by saturated 
fats, the doctors speak with one voice. 
Cholesterol, they point out, is current- 
ly a prime suspect in arteriosclerosis. 
It should be kept to a minimum, and 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS for top executives are provided as a routine benefit by 
many major American corporations. After age 40, the periodic exam is a must. 
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there is just one simple way to do 
that. As far as possible, substitute 
vegetable oils for the animal fats in 
your diet. 

Even more important than physical 
rules, for many businessmen, are the 
psychological prescriptions. For in the 
years past fifty, the experts insist, 
mental and emotional factors are 
often the main troublemakers. 

To see the truth in this, consider 
the executive who refuses to act his 
age. At 55, he does his best to con- 
vince himself and others that his 
tennis game today is as good as it 
was thirty years ago. This is sheer 
folly, of course. Granted, a youthful 
outlook is desirable. But the man who 
expects and demands of himself the 
physical performance of a college 
senior is courting trouble. 

To be sure, the doctors’ psycholog- 
ical precepts go a step beyond ask- 
ing you to acknowledge that you are 
not the same set of muscles and re- 
flexes you were thirty years ago. On 
the positive side, they urge you to 
give more attention to your personal 
comfort—in both office and home. 


Controlling your environment 


Air conditioning, of course, is one 
obvious comfort to which you can 
consider yourself entitled. Since hot 
weather can sap your mental as well 
as your physical energies, this is only 
common sense. One caution, how- 
ever: don't turn your office into a 
deep freeze unless that is the only 
way you can be really comfortable. 
Many older executives prefer a warm 
office. Cater to it, if this is your taste, 
and hike the thermostat to 80 degrees 
if 75 seems too low. 

Trivial though it may seem, even 
your office decor can be important. 
Nothing, say the doctors, is more 
taxing than an unpleasant environ- 
ment in which to work or live. As 
the energies gradually decline in later 
years, environmental influences im- 
pinge more strongly on the individual, 
affect him more deeply. And the irri- 
tations they can cause may step up 
the tensions that hasten aging. 

Summed up, the experts’ prescrip- 
tion against premature aging has just 
one surprising thing about it. That is 
its simplicity. Basically, it calls for 
nothing more than sensible living 
habits and moderation in all things. 

The rewards? “The long-range cap- 
ital gains are high,” says Dr. Winter. 
“And they are tax-free.” 

—JACK J. FRIEDMAN 
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Don’t read this 
before going to bed 


(You may not sleep) 


This is the sad, sad story of the man who 
left no stone unturned—except one. 


He went to bed just as you will do to- 
night. He awoke hale and hearty—and on 
the brink of ruin. 

He had every kind of insurance known 
to man. Fire insurance, use and occupancy 
insurance, liability insurance, and casualty. 
Protected against every loss—except one! 

His office was in a “fireproof” building. 
It conformed with every fire law. It was as 
well protected night and day as the Penta- 
gon. And like the Pentagon, where fire de- 
stroyed 14 truckloads of valuable papers, 
he had a fire! 

Here’s what his business lost through his 
neglect: 

Their customer list and prospect file. 
All current personnel records. 

The company’s current legal corre- 
spondence and tax records. 

All current orders, quotations and 
correspondence. 

The accounts receivable records. 

His own income tax records, data and 
checks; and those of his associates. 

This tragedy is typical of scores. In one, 
a million dollar “fireproof” building fire, 
the walls and floors of the building re- 
mained standing, but thousands of irre- 
placeable records in steel files were turned 
to ashes. 

In another “fireproof” building, housing 
a dozen firms in the title, real estate and 
insurance business, fire destroyed all of the 
essential records of these businesses that 
were filed in non-insulated steel files. 

Moral: In Shaw-Walker Fire-Files your 


records will be vault-safe, and always ready 
for instant use, even after a fire. Your rec- 
ords will be fire-protected not just at night 
but also during the daytime hours when 
most fires (actually 58% of them) occur. 
Shaw-Walker Fire-Files have a 34-year suc- 
cessful record of performance! 

Fire-Files also pay their cost by saving 
time and space. Hours are saved and so 
is floor space because you eliminate en- 
tirely the need for housing records in sep- 
arate safes or vaults. 


If these words fail to convince you, per- 
haps this one statistic will: 93% of the 
businesses that are victims of a fire are so 
seriously handicapped that 43% of them 
fail. And only the 7% with Fire-File pro- 
tection carry on without costly delay. To 
ignore these facts is business neglect of the 
first order. 


All the information on this subject that 
any business needs is available for the 
asking .. . in the famous 248-page Shaw- 
Walker “Office Guide,” now in its 12th 
edition. Write for it. A program of fire pro- 
tection for your essential records can be 
Started for less than $200. 


N.B. Many businessmen have Shaw-Walker 
Fire-Files at home, not only for their own private 
papers but also to protect stamp or coin collec- 
tions, keepsakes, rare books, document collec- 
tions and other valuables. 
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Representatives Everywhere 





New way to save big 
when you build big 


...NEW BUTLER MRF BUILDINGS 
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Interior Williams and Company, Inc. 


Interior Vitro-Tech Corp., Hearne, Texas 


The age of industrial monuments is ended. 
Buildings today are engineered to capital con- 
servation and inevitable obsolescence. With 
these considerations in mind, we invite you 
to investigate the new Butler MRF building 
system—the building system that supports 


management aims and objectives. 


Precision factory-fabricated to give you 
quality control in every detail. Spacious inte- 
riors with a minimum of strategically placed 
columns. Modules of 40’, 50’, 60’ or 80 feet. 
Bay lengths of 20’, 24’, 30’ or 40 feet. Roof 
spans up to 240 feet without internal gutters. 
A metal roof deck so good we can guarantee 
the roof 20 years, without any maintenance 
obligation on your part. Three beautiful, 
factory-colored wall systems of outstanding 
quality—two of them, factory insulated. 


MRF goes up at astonishing speed. Expan- 
sion is easy and economical. Even the wall 
systems can be interchanged. In an MRF you 
can afford to change your mind. Quality for 
quality, this is economical construction, with 


the advantages of custom planning. 


Phone your Butler Builder for the full story. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask about financing, 


too. Or write direct. 
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Alton Box and Board Co., Highland, Illinois 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


——- 7417 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Mariufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 





Are distribution costs shrinking your profits? 


.Perhaps the pressure is coming from “low-cost” 
shipping methods. As you pay less for transporta- 
tion. your goods move slower... your investment 
is tied up longer. Which means the cost of inven- 
tory in transit goes up—inventory costs compound. 


You can reduce the cost of inventory in transit 
by reducing transit time. This reduction can often 
be substantial in terms of dollars...more than 
enough savings to offset the added cost of faster 
transportation. 


- United Air Lines Air Freight may help you achieve 
these savings. With United, “transit time” is at most 
a matter of a day or two, anywhere in the U.S. A. 
With the world’s largest jet fleet, United serves vou 
with jets to more U.S. cities than any other airline 


... plus a fleet of fast DC-6 and DC-7 Cargoliners. 


There is much worth knowing about the concept 
of distribution by air as a method of slashing 
distribuiion costs. To learn more about it, send 
the coupon for our “Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 
Or, call your nearest United Air Lines office. 


United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
Dept. D107, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines 
“Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 


Name__—- 








Title. __ 








Firm__ 





Street 
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BIG NEW TERMINAL at Beaumont will help Texas Gulf get sulphur to customers faster, spur its sales. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR, the Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. mined a stream of 
golden profit by using one of the sim- 
plest industrial processes in the world. 
As the largest U.S. producer of sul- 
phur, Texas Gulf merely pumped up 
the yellow mineral and sold it to no 
less than 72 industries, which used 
it to turn out everything from ferti- 
lizers to fumigants and from medicine 
to matches. “There are no frills at- 
tached,” agrees President Claude O. 
Stephens. “We take the sulphur out 
of the ground—over 99% pure— 
and market it.” 

Then, in the late 1950s, the golden 
business began to tarnish. Companies 
sprang up in Mexico to develop newly 
found deposits. Texas Gulf, with a 
substantial part of its market on the 
East Coast, was vulnerable to the 
Mexicans’ vessels, which could not 
reach the inland markets of other 
American producers. Result: in just 
six years, Texas Gulf Sulphur’s annu- 
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Texas Gulf Sulphur is gambling to regain its 


position as one of the most profitable companies in 


a profitable industry. Its bid for a grand slam: 


diversification into a brand-new business. 


al sales plummeted by 37.2% (to a 
low of $58.9 million) and its profits 
by 60.4% (to $12.6 million). 

For businessmen everywhere, 
whether in manufacturing or in other 
extractive industries, the experience 
of Texas Gulf Sulphur is not without 
significance. Even in an age of diver- 
sification, it points up the nagging fear 
which has bedeviled management ever 
since the days when the automakers 
switched from canvas tops to metal 
ones. It is just this: What can a com- 
pany do when the market suddenly 
goes sour for its major product? 


It is a simple question with com- 
plex ramifications. In an age of rapid 
technological change and bewildering- 
ly rapid shifts in consumer and indus- 
trial buying habits, even a fairly well- 
diversified company can suddenly find 
that its main product line has slumped. 
Yet how easy is it to plunge an estab- 
lished company into new ways? And 
can a company ever have the security 
of knowing it has found just the right 
line, one which it can exploit without 
further damaging its already weak- 
ened major product? 

No man has searched harder for the 
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TEXAS GULF’S Stephens is counting on potash to forge into a growing 
market where the production costs are low, the profits are high. 


answers than Claude O. Stephens, the 
52-year-old former driller’s helper who 
became the chief executive officer of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur just last year. 
Worse, Stephens had to find those an- 
swers for a company which had never 
seen much reason to diversify at all. 
“There was substantial opposition to 
diversification in former years,” says 
Stephens frankly. “It was overcome as 
new management came forward.” 

His solution, moreover, was one 
that many a management would have 
baiked at. On the surface, it appeared 
to be nothing less than an out-and-out 
gamble, one that Texas Gulf has yet 
to prove it can win. For it is investing 
a walloping $30 million, no small sum 
even for a well-heeled company with 
$78.6 million in the corporate strong- 
box, to bet that it can make its way 
in the alien field of potash. 

The chips already are down. Steph- 
ens paid the Delhi Taylor Oil Corp. 
$4.5 million (against royalties of 
15% to 25%) for the options to a 
potash deposit held by the oil pro- 
ducer. Now, in the desert outside 
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Moab, Utah, Stephens is investing 
other millions of dollars to sink a 
shaft 2,800 feet beneath the ground 
and build a processing plant. Just 
eighteen months from now, he then 
will face the new problem of selling 
the 1.1 million tons of potash that will 
pour out of the mine every year. 
Stephens, though, feels that he has 
hedged his bets with a series of steps 
other businesses might well follow. 
First off, he feels a diversifying com- 
pany should stick as closely to its last 
as possible. “We never had any 
plans,” he comments, “to start mak- 
ing pots and pans. We felt that we 
had to stay close to the business we 
know—the extractive industry.” 
Stephens’ second hedge was against 
a risk he must run when that mine 
Starts spewing forth its potash. That 
is the problem of setting up the physi- 
cal distribution of a new line, of get- 
ting “shelf space” for the company’s 
wares. So Stephens reasons that if 
the company should stick close to its 
basic business in production, it should 
do the same thing in distribution. “We 
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won't need a marketing set-up for 
potash,” he points out. “We'll be sell- 
ing to our best sulphur customers— 
the fertilizer companies.” 

Third, Stephens looked for a field 
that was in a clear growth trend. 
Through a series of detailed studies, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur found that the 
U.S., alone, uses six times more potash 
today than it did just two decades 
ago, with demand doubling in the past 
ten years alone. 

Better yet, the studies showed even 
greater growth ahead. World demand 
will double again by 1975 at the lat- 
est. With 900 million more mouths to 
feed by that time, the world will need 
more potash-based fertilizers to grow 
all that food. 

Competition? Stephens’ _ studies 
took that into account, too. “Despite 
all the producers,” he notes, “potash 
is even today moving into short sup- 
ply. By 1963, the year our Utah mine 
goes into production, the U.S. and 
Canada will need close to 5.6 million 
tons of potash. Without Texas Gulf, 
that would mean there would be an 
actual shortage of close to a million 
tons.” 

That demand, moreover, means the 
company will not have to follow the 
usual corporate gambit of cutting 
prices to move into a new field. In the 
past two years alone, potash prices 
have gone up twice, fluctuating ac- 
cording to season between $21 and 
$25.80 a ton. As this article went to 
press, they stood $3 a ton higher than 
they were as recently as 1959. 

Equally important, Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur now has potash deposits which 
are the largest in the U.S., deposits 
which Stephens feels also are of higher 
quality than those of competing com- 
panies. With those rich veins, then, 
Stephens can count on having an ad- 
vantage in production costs. New 
Mexican potash, for example, costs 
roughly $14.50 a ton to mine, with 
Canadian potash costing just under 
that figure. But in Utah, Texas Gulf 
can count on the same low costs 
that made it so successful in sulphur: 
production costs that run to under 
$12 a ton and could bring the com- 
pany profits of roughly 50 cents on 
every $1 of sales after taxes. 

Added to that, the location of the 
mine is a distribution man’s dream. 
Moab is far nearer to the big Mid- 
west potash market than the mines of 
other producers. Also, a Denver & 

continued on page 51 
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4-FT. DOORS SIDE AND REAR give you wide- 
open access to cargo, save time at every stop. 
Provide new loading ease, new load accessibility! 


A $312* price saving means substantially less 
capital invested—as well as lower annual depre- 
ciation charges! And in addition, Ford Econoline 
trucks can save $102 in operating costs each 


16,000-mile year! 


They save gas with up to 30% better mileage 

* THAN POPULAR than conventional ?2-ton panels = . save oil with 
CONVENTIONAL 4.000 mites instead of 2,000 miles between 

PANELS changes, and 342 quarts instead of 5 to change 

lian . . . they save on maintenance with lower parts 


prices and less service time . . . save on tires: 


even licensing costs! 

Over the life of each truck, savings in operating 
costs can easily exceed the initial price savings. 
A phone call to your nearby Ford dealer will bring 


you full details on how Econoline Vans can de- 
liver lower costs on your routes. Call him now! 


*Based on comparison of latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail prices. 


NO REAR ENGINE HUMP! Cargo floor is flat the full length, 
front to rear. 16-64% more loadspace than conventional 
panels. Big 204 cu. ft. capacity hauls more every trip, cuts 
down number of trips. Foro oivision. Tord Mor Company, 











NEW FORD 


Econoline 
VAN 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 
SEE YOUR FORD DEALER'S “CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK” For PROOF! 
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Slim, colorful panels... 
AmBridge Modular Construction for distinctive, 
handsome buildings that go up quickly 





a ~. 


This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependabie Steel. (+) 


Steel has always meant strength 
Architecturally, steel is much more 


Today’s steel is more strength than your dollar can buy 
in any other material. It is many extra feet of floor space 
because steel walls don’t have to be thick to be strong. 
It is days saved in construction time and it’s weather- 
proof—can be handled in any season, anywhere. It is 
colorful panels and gleaming mullions that help clean 
themselves. It is skyscrapers and schools, churches and 
commercial buildings because it is the architect’s most 
versatile material for design. 

Take USS AmBridge Modular Construction. The light, 
sturdy steel frame can be erected by a few men in a few 
days. Add a few more days for the simple roof, complete 
with supporting joists that accommodate and conceal 
piping and ductwork. Add a splash of color with tough, 
Space-saving steel wall panels—and get walls with fine 
thermal and acoustical values in the bargain. They are 
available in 81 different colors and five finishes. 

USS AmBridge Modular Construction permits distinc- 
tive architectural design, long-term economy and Satis- 
faction. Have you ever put all the qualities of steel to 
work for you? Write for our new booklet for complete in- 





formation. USS and AmBridge are registered trademarks 


General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. Contracting Offices in: Ambridge e Atlanta e Baltimore 
Birmingham e Boston e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland « Dallas e« Denver e Detroit « Elmira e Gary 
Harrisburg, Pa. e Houston e Los Angeles e Memphis e Minneapolis « New York e Orange, Texas « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh e Portland, Ore. e Roanoke e St. Louis e¢ San Francisco e Trenton e United States Steel Export 
Company, New York 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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REDUCE TRANSPORTATION, 
WAREHOUSE, DISTRIBUTION 
TO THE MINIMUM. 
LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
IINGEUINID|VANN Arr 
WITHIN 800 MILES OF 41 
OF THE TOP 50 U.S.A. MARKETS. 


COSTS 


STATE OF IN DIAN DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
333 State House, Indianapolis, Indiana « Phone: Melrose 3-4450 





Rio Grande Western Railroad spur 
spans the 36 miles between the plant 
and the railroad’s main line, holding 
freight costs down. 

But can the new field pay off for 
TGS? Stephens thinks so. By 1963, he 
believes, Texas Gulf should be well 
on the way to drawing at least $5 
million a year in potash profits. That 
is a conservative estimate, he adds, 
based on anticipated annual sales of 
1.1 million tons. And if the market 
grows as expected, it will not be too 
long before Texas Gulf increases its 
production by 50%, without any fur- 
ther major investment. For with his 
eyes on those market projections, 
Stephens has been building both the 
mine and the plant for ready expansion. 

In the meantime, though, Texas 
Gulf is not overlooking its original 
business. Though it has disgorged 
some 50 million tons of sulphur since 
it first came on stream in 1929, the 
astounding Boling Dome in Newgulf, 
Texas has barely been tapped. 

In fighting to keep that original 
business strong, Stephens has one big 
advantage. The biggest cost for the 
sulphur producer is fuel and water, 
since the Frasch process by which most 
American sulphur is produced calls 
for super-heated water to be pumped 
below earth to make the sulphur mol- 


ten and thus easily pumped to the 
surface. The amount of water needed, 
though, varies fromdome to dome, run- 
ning from 1,000 gallons to as high as 





customers to come to us. 


the move everywhere.” 





Bucking the Trend 


How does a company like Texas Gulf Sulphur, with over half the 
market for its product, suddenly find itself fighting to “come back’’? 
Here is the explanation of President Claude O. Stephens: 

“T think the general trend of business and the development of our 
industry in this country was responsible. We were for many years 
the substantial producer of sulphur. Nobody else came close, so ev- 
eryone was satisfied. Management was happy to sit and wait for the 


‘Today, though, the trend is for corporations to grow, and you - 
can’t always do this in one commodity. Some companies grow both 
vertically and horizontally, some grow either one way or the other. 
We didn’t join in this trend, despite the fact that industry was on 








12,000 gallons for every ton extracted. 

So vital are these costs, in fact, that 
most companies label them top-secret. 
Many of the Mexican producers, 
however, had passed the word in the 
past that they could lower customer 
prices because they needed only 
1,600 gallons of water to bring up a 
ton of sulphur. Texas Gulf, which 
only last year closed down its own 
Mexican diggings because of their ex- 
pense, is unimpressed by the argu- 
ment that Mexican costs are lower. 

“We have a world-wide reputation 
as a low-cost producer,” says Steph- 
ens. “It’s our Texas operations that 
are responsible for that.” 

At the same time, Texas Gulf is 
moving to keep even with, or pass, its 
rivals in distributing its yellow wares. 


DRILLING RIG in the Moab desert probes into the earth that will yield some 
1.1 million tons of potash a year for Texas Gulf. First sales will come in 1963. 


Even rudimentary distribution meth- 
ods are a completely new departure 
for an industry which in the past did 
not even have to build warehouses for 
its output (hardened sulphur can be 
stored in the open with ne harm at 
all). Just recently, though, Texas Gulf 
finished building a mammoth terminal 
at Beaumont, Texas, where it can 
store its output for direct shipment by 
truck, rail or ocean-going ship. 

Stephens also is following such 
other producers as Freeport Sulphur 
and Pan American Sulphur by setting 
up a system to distribute molten sul- 
phur. That way, the customer receives 
his sulphur ready to use, and does not 
have to pay fuel costs himself. At 
Beaumont, Stephens has installed a 
facility which pipes molten sulphur 
directly from the mine to a specially 
designed 15,000-ton tanker which can 
carry the liquid mineral. Along with 
that, Texas Gulf has new liquid stor- 
age tanks on the East Coast and in 
the Ohio River valley. 

As if all that were not enough, Tex- 
as Gulf may soon be able to raise the 
price of its sulphur. When Mexican 
sulphur first appeared on the market 
Six years ago, of course, the new pro- 
ducers had to cut the price to obtain 
customers. Texas Gulf retaliated, “to 
separate the men from the boys,” by 
slashing the price again. 

This downtrend, however, has 
stopped, and many of the contracts 
that were signed at the height of the 
price war now are coming up for re- 
newal. “I wouldn't be surprised,” says 
Stephens cheerfully, “to see new 
prices that are a lot more realistic.” 

And that, in the final analysis, is all 
that can be asked by a company that 
was driven to diversify by the compe- 
tition in its original field. 

—PATRICIA H. DURSTON 
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IBM. 1418 Optical 
reads printed 


Direct input to a computer without man- 
ual keypunching—that’s how the 1418 
dramatically boosts input speeds, and 
raises over-all efficiency. 
Typical example: in a job that normally 
would call for 20,000 punched cards, the 
1418 reduces 200 hours of keypunching 
IBM 1401 ier ; 
DATAPROCESSING ‘© 7 and verifying to one hour of “reading.” 
SYSTEM — The 1418 reads numerical data and marks 
: : on bills, invoices, checks and other papers 
at speeds up to 480 characters a second... 
and up to 400 documents a minute. 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
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Character Reader 
numbers directly into the 1401 system 


Reading is optical—no special inks re- 
quired. Documents prepared on 407 
accounting machines, 1403 printers, type- 
writers equipped with IBM 407 type, or 
credit imprinters with elongated 407 type, 
are the “reading matter’ for the 1418. 
Since your 1401 computer controls the 
feeding of documents into the 1418 reader, 
you can get either continuous or inter- 
rupted feeding for special processing. 

Depending on your needs, there are two 
1418 models to select from. One has three 
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stacking hoppers. For more complex sort- 
ing jobs, there’s another with thirteen 
which sorts documents either under 1401 
control, or independently. 

Optional features include: a second op- 
tical reading station which permits two 
lines to be read on a single pass; a mark 
reading station for reading pen or pencil 
marks optically. 

For more facts about how the 1418 in- 
creases the through-put of your 1401 Sys- 
tem, call your IBM Representative. 
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GO WEST 


where the real growth is... 


PORTLAND 


for instance 


Locate your new 
plant or warehouse 
in the famed 
“City of Roses’; @ YS. 
one of the West’s = MESS nore 
most active jg aL fee 


Dp ulation cen ter s FOR SALE OR LEASE 735 acres of fully developed sites in Union Pacific’s Rockwood District tract 


where growth in ..... 


manufacturing value , | “PORTLAND, ORE. isa 
national average - a _ oe a — ae 


PER FAMILY INCOME uP 
sans ean oEPosrT a Ei $1369 
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Portland is to be counted among those amazing areas of the West where 
industrial growing pains are constant and spreading. One look at the 
Locate in the West—where 9 out of | above charts tells the story. 
10 industrial markets are outpacing One of the choice locations (pictured here) is approximately 10 miles 
from Portland’s downtown business center and immediately accessible to 
Union Pacific main line and U.S. Hwy 30. Streets are paved; all utilities 
are in; some nationally known industries are now located in Rockwood. 
135 acres are still available. 
ws = a When you locate in Portland you locate along the route of the Union 
iy a vie Lee nm Pacific—the road that has helped spearhead industrial growth of the 
ATi o) y, 3 a West since the rails first opened the territory. Its modern facilities and 
are liga equipment are a promise of fast, reliable freight service. 


the national growth. 


For more detciled information on this or other sites in the West 
see your nearest Union Pacific representative, or address 


UNION Industrial Development Department 


PACIFIC 


Wh UNION PACIFIC 
RG rOGeEl 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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SPECIALTY SHOP atmosphere of this U.S. Rubber store is one sales lure to employees. The other: a handsome discount. 


The Big Push 


WHEN Connecticut Yankees in the 
small industrial city of Naugatuck go 
into a shoe store, there is one item 
they rarely buy. Sneakers, the local 
retailers have learned, just do not 
move well in Naugatuck. Yet, chil- 
dren there are just as keen about them 
as other American kids, and house- 
wives shop the local supermarkets in 
footwear that looks suspiciously like 
canvas shoes. And when a Nauga- 
tuck husband goes out to mow the 
lawn, he does not wear brogues. 
What is behind the average Nauga- 
tucker’s reluctance to buy his sneak- 
ers where everybody else does—in a 
shoe or department store? Not, as 
might be expected, some deep-seated 
boycott, but merely Yankee thrift. 
For many years now, anyone in Nau- 
gatuck who has a relative employed 
by the U.S. Rubber Co. has gotten 
his Keds at a discount. By now, this 
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includes almost every one of the 
town’s 19,500 inhabitants. 
Naugatuck probably is unique, for 
it is doubtful that there is any other 
town in the U.S. where the discount 
cuts so wide a swath. But it is none- 
theless typical of a growing trend: 
confronted by dips on the sales charts, 
or even just rising lines that do not 
keep pace with rising costs, American 
companies are looking for new out- 


for Employee Sales 


lets. And the best of these, they often 
discover, is right in their own plants. 

It may be a single counter in the 
cafeteria or a luxurious “boutique” 
with deep carpets, subtle lighting, and 
soft-voiced saleswomen. In any case, 
the employee store is becoming a 
lucrative sideline for such firms as 
Revion, General Electric, Lever 
Brothers, Borden and Johnson & 
Johnson. 


Retail sales begin at home these days for 


companies that have discovered the lush 


market in their own back yards. And no wonder, 


when you look at that hefty employee pay. 





It is a sideline, incidentally, which 
offers a big bonus in public relations. 
“Brand loyalty. begins at home” is a 
slogan long popular on Madison Ave- 
nue, where there is a standing joke 
that an advertising man’s taste in cig- 
arettes depends on which: tobacco 
company his agency represents. Now 
that slogan is spreading throughout 
industry. | 

To U.S. Rubber’s President George 
R. Vila, stirring up such brand loyal- 
ty is just plain.common sense. “The 
best customers for U.S. tires,” says 
Vila, “should certainly be the people 
who make and sell them. And after 
all,” he adds, “when an empioyee 
buys his company’s products, he is. 
really helping himself. It means more 
business for the company and more 
job security for every one of the com- 
pany s workers.” 

When U.S. Rubber started its em- 
ployee sales program in 1958, the re- 
cession was on and sales were drop- 
ping. Its “Buy U.S. and Boost U.S.” 
campaign sent sales soaring in the 
company’s 38 plant and office stores, 
and today the big rubber manufac- 
turer does a $2.5 million annual vol- 
ume in employee purchases—even 
though good will, rather than profit, 
is still its prime motive in maintaining 
company stores. 

What do the retailers think of com- 
‘petition like that? “So long as it’s a 
‘family affair, its okay with me,” 
SayS One storeowner in a large manu- 
facturing town. 

But not all his ‘colleagues are so 
complacent. U.S. Rubber, for in- 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC has some 80 em- 
ployee shops dotted across the U.S. 
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stance, would not sell golf balls in its 
company stores. The reason: dealers 
and golf pros at first raised too much 
protest. Instead, employees bought 
their golf balls at regular prices out- 
side, brought in the receipts, and re- 
ceived the discount in the form of 
extra balls. 

For much the same reason, GE em- 
ployees who want to buy themselves 
a TV set, washing machine or other 
major appliance, cannot do it at the 
company’s stores. They go instead to 
a regular dealer, though they take 
with them a certificate that entitles 
them to a company-authorized dis- 
count, plus the full factory warranty 
of product and service. But they work 
out their own payment terms with the 
dealer, and he gets enough of a mark- 
up to keep him content. 

Sweetening a dealer’s disposition is 
not the only reason why companies 
send their workers out to buy. Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., for ex- 
ample, finds it simpler not to stock 
such bulky items as bicycles and baby 
carriages. Instead, it arranges a dis- 
count for employees when they buy 
AMF wheel goods at retail. 

This tactic works for GE and 
AMF, but there are many discount- 
harassed retailers who look on em- 


«ployee sales as just one more piece of 


sabotage. These men see themselves, 
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in effect, as the solitary defenders of 
Fair Trade prices, under attack on 
one side from the discount houses 
and now hit from behind by the very 
manufacturers who should be their 
staunchest allies. 

So serious is this problem that sev- 
eral companies have simply thrown 
in the sponge. Even though their legal 
departments say they can cut em- 
ployee prices as low as they like with- 
out risking Fair Trade violations, they 
have closed their plant stores for 
good. 

Even manufacturers who favor em- 
ployee sales are treading carefully to 
keep off the retailers’ tender toes. It 
is considered bad form, for instance, 
to import another company’s prod- 
ucts for sale in your own employee 
store. Borderline cases, where the 
company makes the major compo- 
nents of someone else’s product, are 
especially touchy. 

General Electric employee stores 
could easily become full-scale hard- 
ware outiets if they carried all the 
products in which GE parts are used. 
To skirt this possibility, and at the 
same time mollify regular dealers, GE 
has ruled that it will sell only items 
that it manufactures and assembles it- 
self. 

Even multiplant companies which 
make various components in separate 


BUT EMPLOYEES can buy only small GE appliances in company stores. They go 
to regular dealers for big items, get a prearranged discount and warranty. 
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PRIVACY for taste-testing Borden employees keeps their opin- 
ions personal. Such “research” also develops brand loyalty. 


factories find employee sales bother- 
some. How do they get around the 
distribution problem? By taking or- 
ders, a tactic followed by other man- 
ufacturers with wide product lines. 

Yet however efficient the plan, 
there is an inevitable hazard in em- 
ployee purchases: the enterprising 
worker who sees an opportunity to 
turn a fast buck. He can undercut the 
local stores and still make a tidy 
profit in his resale business, and how 
successful he is at this shady trade 
depends solely on company vigilance. 
For most firms, a set limit on pur- 
chases and a simple card system are 
all that is needed to ward off black 
marketeering. Common sense does 
the rest. “After all,” asks Thomas J. 
Kiernan, who supervises U.S. Rub- 
ber’s company stores, “how many 
tires can a man buy in a year—even 
if he owns two cars?” 

Most manufacturers let employees 
buy not only for themselves but for 
their immediate families as well, and 
few of them frown if their workers 
get small-ticket items as gifts for 
friends. GE even includes all retired 
workers in its company purchase 
plan. Still, Lever Bros., for one, finds 
it wise to give employees a discount 
only on new products, and Revlon 
sets a $20-a-month maximum on em- 
ployee purchases. 

Considering the people, paperwork 
and problems involved, is the bid for 
employee business really worth the 
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trouble? Absolutely, says company 
after company. One of them, Johnson 
& Johnson, is so enthusiastic that it 
has moved its employee store from 
a basement corner in its New Bruns- 


wick, N.J. plant to a newly remodeled | 


building. 


Dollars aside, manufacturers who 


have tried the employee-sales gambit 


find it highly successful. Many of | 
them go beyond price-cutting in their | 
Borden | 
whets its workers’ appetites with sam- | 
ples of new products and a special | 


pitch for employee sales. 


consumer-testing program. Lever 


Bros. has its staff taste-test new cakes | 
made with the company’s shortenings. | 
The reactions, it says, are as valuable | 


as the customers gained. 


Some of the firms even advertise | 
the bargains they offer. U.S. Rubber, | 
for instance, uses its plant bulletin | 
boards to introduce new products, | 


promote seasonal lines, play up the 
company stores. General Electric, too, 
uses direct mail as well as bulletin 
boards. 

“Indeed,” asks one manufacturer, 
“why should we stand back and see 
our people buy a competitor’s prod- 
ucts? They can go down to a discount 
store and buy goods at cut-rate. Why 
shouldn’t they buy what they make 
right here in the plant? After all,” he 
Says, giving the new battle cry of the 


sales-eager an extra flourish, “brand | 


loyalty does begin at home!” 


| 
—CLAIRE TRIEB SLOTE | 








Conference room on wheels 


THE UNIQUE 
MERCEDES-BENZ 
EXECUTIVE 
COACH 


An amazing time- and money-saver 
for busy executives, sales managers, 
field offices, traveling representa- 
tives, inspection teams. 

The Mercedes-Benz Executive 
Coach is completely fitted for work 
enroute, for conferences, for enter- 
taining—even for sleeping. 
Facilities include richly upholstered 
chairs, lounge, and removable desk/ 
dinette, complete kitchenette with 
stove, sink, and refrigerator, and a 
modern restroom. The Executive 
Coach sleeps three in complete 
comfort, carries its own water sup- 
ply and auxiliary generator.” 

All this with exceptional perform- 
ance, safety, ease of handling, and 
operating economy. For detai/s con- 
tact W. J. Swarm, Sales Manager, Truck 
and Bus Div., Mercedes-Benz Sales, /nc., 
South Bend 27, Indiana. 


*Air conditioning and telephone installed on request. 


PRICES RANGE FROM $10,800 TO $15,000 


J 
xs 


Oniyaa® 


S GQ 
Ang 286-199) 
“Acenes-8* 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
SALES, INC. 
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With the Bendix G-20 you are a two computer company. Incorpo- 
rating both commercial and scientific data handling capabilities, 
the G-20 computing system permits all functions of your organi- 
zation—engineering and administration, manufacturing and 
marketing —to meet their combined data processing needs in a 
single cost saving move. ® The G-20 contains a complete auto- 
matic programming ‘‘package’’—including algebraic and busi- 
ness-language compilers which allow engineers and EDP 
personne! to write computer programs quickly and easily... in 
the natural language of the problem. The G-20's ‘‘packaged intel- 
hgence’ masterminds the automatic scheduling of multiple prob 
lem processing—commercial and scientific intermixed—and 








maintains maximum system use and efficiency. = And your G-20 
configuration can always match exactly the changing require- 
ments of your particular computing/data processing ‘‘mix’’... 
assuring maximum utilization of your specific system. ® Consult 
your own engineers and methods people. They'll recognize the 
multiple-purpose capabilities of the Bendix G-20...and the 
budget wisdom of using one computer to handle the data proc- 

essing demands of your entire organization. 

= For application bulletin ‘‘A Solution to the 


’ 


Profit Squeeze,’’ write: 


Bendix Computer Division 


DEPT. AD-32 LOS ANGELES 45. CALIFORNIA 











Personal Memo 


\ Life insurance for overseas Americans 
\. New York services for visiting businessmen 


\. Safety tips and equipment for small-boat owners 


ARE YOU being transferred to a for- 
eign assignment? If so, the Institute 
of Life Insurance advises that you 
check up on your insurance before 
you go. As the Institute points out, 
the life insurance companies charge 
extra premiums for Americans taking 
out new life insurance when they live 
in parts of the world which are con- 
sidered geographically or politically 
hazardous. 

The higher rate, of course, varies 
considerably. An American going to 
live in cosmopolitan Lima, Peru might 
pay a minimum extra $2 per $1,000 
of protection. But if he were going in- 
to the remote, mountainous areas of 
the country, he might have to pay an 
extra $5 or more for the same cover- 
age. This holds true for many other 
out-of-the-way areas in Latin Ameri- 
ca, the Middle East and Asia. Un- 
favorable climate is also a factor, and 
rates for the tropics are higher than 
for non-tropical areas. 


Too risky for coverage 


Obtaining coverage for residence in 
politically hazardous countries can be 
even more expensive. In some cases, 
it can be impossible. Cuba, for exam- 
ple, which was considered a relatively 
safe country just a year ago, is gen- 
erally out-of-bounds today. Similarly, 
in trouble spots like Laos and the 
Congo, the risks are usually consid- 
ered too high to grant coverage. On 
the other hand, Israel, which was on 
the out-of-bounds list just a few years 
ago, is today regarded as almost 
normal. 

There are, however, some Ameri- 
cans living in hazardous areas abroad 
who generally pay no extra premium. 
A person working for a business that, 
let us say, maintains its own living 
compounds and provides its own 
health services can usually get cover- 
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age without paying any extra premium. 
The executive going abroad, how- 
ever, should be aware of one point: 
additional premiums for foreign resi- 
dence are not charged on life insur- 
ance already in force. The traveling 
American is protected by his existing 
policy wherever he goes. Nor is there 
usually an extra charge on new poli- 
cies for brief business trips or vaca- 
tions—unless the situation is ex- 
tremely risky. So, if you're going 
abroad, buy your insurance now. 


Coming to New York this summer 
like so many other businessmen? The 
Big Town has been changing its face, 
and there are a few new things you 
should know about it: 

For one, if you drive to town, you 
may be interested in the fact that 
Manhattan—which has not had a new 
hotel in years—has just acquired its 
first luxury motel. Most of the rooms 
in Motel City, which is on West 42nd 
Street between Tenth and Eleventh 
Avenues, face an inner courtyard, 
shut off from the city’s noise. Reser- 
vations can be made through any 
travel agent and rates range from $14 
a day for single rooms, $16 to $18 for 
doubles, and $30 to $36 for suites. 
Guests’ cars are parked underneath 
the building free of charge. 

For those who would rather not 
buck city traffic on their own, it will 
be good news that more and more 
New York taxicabs have installed air- 
conditioning. You can tell which ones 
by the stickers on their side windows. 

And for visiting businessmen who 
want to keep abreast of their work 
while they are in Gotham, there are 
several reliable services dotted 
throughout the Wall Street and mid- 
town areas which transcribe taped let- 


ters and reports taped by either a dic- 
tating machine or your own recorder. 
Girl Friday, at 47 East 44th Street, 
for example, will pick up the tape at 
your hotel in the late afternoon, re- 
turn it next morning. Charges are $5 
a thousand words. Typing Pool main- 
tains two offices—one at 55 West 
42nd Street, the other at 39 Cortlandt 
Street. Fees here run by the hour— 
$3.50 for copy work, $4 for transcrib- 
ing—and Typing Pool does emer- 
gency weekend work as well. 

Dictaphone Service offers out-of- 
towners who own its equipment a spe- 
cial Travel Card Service of $3.50 a 
week for renting their dictating ma- 
chines in New York. Non-owners are 
charged $10 a week, $25 a month. 
Dictaphone will also recommend typ- 
ing services near your hotel or, in an 
emergency, send around a typist. 

And if your trip to New York will 
include side excursions to either Bos- 
ton or Washington, make a note of 
Eastern Air Lines new “air shuttle.” 
No reservations or advance tickets are 
required to board one of the 95-pas- 
senger Constellations that leave La 
Guardia Airport for Boston and 
Washington every even hour from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m. (There are four 
flights a day from each of those cities 
to New York. ) 


Board now, pay later 


Unless you use a credit card, it is 
not even necessary to buy a ticket 
ahead of time. Fares—which run $14 
between New York and Washington, 
$12 to Boston—are paid on board the 
plane and include the 10% federal 
transportation tax. 

To board the flight, passengers 
merely tear off their passes from an 
automatic dispensing machine, drop 
off all bags except hand luggage at 
the loading gate. There are no bag 
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How To Gel Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vv Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vr Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

sy Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vr Mode of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-500 


Traffic, Inventory, 


Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Todey 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


YANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 





(SuveR GIFT! 


i 


BEAUTIFUL SILVER BUTTER DISH 
by F. B. Rogers with removable filigree glass 
liner. Yours for adding to or opening a new 
account in the amount of $1,000 or more. While 
they last. 


HIGHER EARNINGS 


Current 
Annual Rate 


PAID FOUR 
TIMES A YEAR 


Funds postmarked by the tenth of 
the month earn from the first. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


A NN ODO j oF A & Aa @§eseocqcereawTtri tito ™ 


PASADENA 


308 EAST COLORADO BLVD. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


GP ae a es SP ee ee oe ee ee 
Please open my accaunt in the amount of 
$__.._._.__.__.__.__(Check or M. 0. enclosed) 
et a 
a i el 
ST 
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tags needed. Suitcases are taken to a 
self-claim counter on arrival. 

One warning: no meals or bever- 
ages are served on the one-hour flight, 
and seats are on a first-come, first- 
served basis, although Eastern keeps 
standby planes and crews in reserve 
during peak traffic periods. 


If you are one of the nation’s 8 mil- 
lion small-boat owners, chances are 
you have already given a good deal of 
thought to the all-important matter of 
safety. And if you have children to 
worry about, you have probably laid 
down the law more than once con- 
cerning the dangers of horseplay on 
board, the necessity of wearing life 
preservers, and so on. 

But it is the risks many boat own- 
ers and their families run without 
even knowing it that often turn sum- 
mer fun into tragedy. Well over 1,000 
persons perished last year in small- 
boat accidents which could, in the 
main, have been avoided by a better 
understanding of boating hazards and 
knowledge of the elementary rules of 
water safety. 

Particularly if yours is a small boat 
with a rounded bottom, not stabilized 
by ballast or a heavy keel, you may 
come close to capsizing more times 
than you realize. Remember that the 
more weight you have above the 
boat’s center of gravity the greater the 
risk of a spill. In a small boat with a 
heavy outboard, for example, it is ask- 
ing for trouble if you stand, or permit 
others to stand, when starting the 
motor. 

Up to a point, seated passengers in 
a boat serve as needed ballast and 
make a tip-over less likely. But over- 
loading may cause the boat to ride so 
low that only a few handspans of 
space (freehold) separate the gun- 
wales from the water’s surface. Then, 
all it takes to swamp the boat may be 
a sudden motion or a shift in weight 
by one of the passengers. 

In small boats, the need for life 
preservers is—or should be—too ob- 
vious to be ignored. But even in big- 
ger vessels, where tipping is less of a 
problem, the possibility of accident is 
ever present. Though you may be 
equipped with the latest in self-inflat- 
ing lifesaving gear, basic safety rules 
(and State or Coast Guard regula- 
tions) still decree that you have on 
board, within easy reach, kapok, uni- 
cellular plastic foam, or fiberglass- 
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filled life preservers for every person 
aboard. 

Not all types of preserver, it is 
worth noting, are approved by the 
Coast Guard. The most popular style 
of preserver, the buoyant cushion, is 
favored by boaters because it serves a 
double purpose as a seat. Trouble is, 
such preservers are likely to get flat- 
tened and lose buoyancy after being 
sat on for months. The Coast Guard, 
which frequently checks preservers of 
this type in marine use, favors the 
buoyant vest and the newer, more 
effective, preserver of the so-called 
yoke or horsecollar type. 


The man who is going to the woods 
on vacation this year may well be in- 
terested in a way to cut down on one 
of the bulkiest items on any camping 
trip: food. Lightweight frozen-dried 
meat and eggs that need no refrigera- 
tion are now available, can be brought 
to “freshness” by the simple process 
of soaking for ten to fifteen minutes. 
Processed by Armour, the dishes 
available range from beef steak, bone- 
less pork chop and ham patties to beef 
and chicken stews, chicken and rice 
dinners and scrambled eggs. The fla- 
vor is palatable, the texture exactly 
like those of fresh foods, and the 
cooking time required, in an open 
skillet, is fifteen minutes at the most. 
Camping and sporting goods stores 
throughout the U.S. carry them. 


Summer insects are a hardy lot, as 
every gardener and woodsman knows. 
Many of them not only have become 
immune to the chemical killers de- 
veloped in recent years but, worse yet, 
they have passed this immunity on to 
their offspring as well. 

Those who use pest killers are con- 
sequently a bit wary of new claims. 
Yet it is worth noting that in exten- 
Sive tests, a new chemical has been 
killing a variety of the hardiest, most 
resistant bugs around the U.S. 

Called Sevin by Union Carbide 
Corp., which developed it, this potent 
insecticide is one of the ingredients in 
several formulas manufactured by a 
number of companies. And whatever 
it does to bugs, Sevin has an added 
virtue besides its strength: it is abso- 
lutely safe to use on animals, will not 
harm human beings and, unlike DDT, 
does not accumulate in the body. 
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Fruit sprayed with Sevin is safe to eat 
without laborious scrubbing, and the 
fruit trees can. be treated right up to 
the day before picking. 

Under the trade name 50-W, Union 
Carbide itself has a lawn and flower 
spray containing Sevin that is handled 
by garden supply dealers. You can 
also check for the new chemical in the 
list of ingredients on pet and canary 
flea powders and flower-dusting sprays 
put out by various manufacturers. 
Prices, which are competitive, vary 
from area to area, as do the various 
dusts and sprays since they are mixed 
to eradicate specific regional insects. 


Ever since the Cuban invasion fizzled 
out, many a cigar-smoking U.S. busi- 
nessman has been puffing more refiec- 
tively on his Havana. What if the for- 
tunes of war shou!d cut off the Tampa 
cigar makers’ supply of Cuba’s famed 
Vuelta Abajo filler, the leaf that really 
makes a top-quality Havana cigar? 
‘“‘A man may be as mad as a billy goat 
at Castro,” says Donald Gregg, presi- 
dent of Faber Coe & Gregg, a leading 
New York cigar firm, “‘but if he’s used 
to smoking Havanas, he’s not going to 
be too keen about changing to some- 
thing else.” 

There is fairly good news, though, 
for Havana smokers. Barring another 
sudden move by Washington, or a 
gesture of pique by Cuba’s cigar- 
chomping Fidel Castro, Havana lovers 
in the U.S. can count on a plentiful 
supply of their favorite stogies for 
some months to come. As recently as 
last April, stocks of Havana filler in 
U.S. warehouses were at a record 42 
million pounds, enough for a year at 
the current rate of consumption. 

Added to that, there were few in- 
dications of any hoarding by Havana 
smokers, who have been puffing away 
at the Cuban leaf at a rate of nearly 
450 million cigars a year, 6% of total 
U.S. cigar consumption. 

Actually, it seems that some Ha- 
vana smokers are already making the 
supreme sacrifice for patriotic rea- 
sons. “Sales of Cuban cigars have 
definitely decreased somewhat,” says 
Gregg. “Other factors are at work too, 
but some people are clearly switching 
because they don’t want to help out 
Mr. Castro.” The catch, as U.S. buy- 
ers of Havana cigars are quick to 
point out, is that nobody has as yet 
invented an adequate substitute for 
Mr. Castro’s product. —P.H.D. 
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another “Wvecien “Tirst™ 
an innovation in 


adjustable 
STORAGE RACKS 


for sheet metal and other flat materials 


Here’s a rack that’s a must for all warehouses that store flat sheet materials. 
By eliminating the full-length stringers (except at the top and bottom levels 
where they serve as tie bars), valuable space is saved, thereby providing 
more productive storage space in the same area. The material is stored on 
a special pallet made of rugged, continuous welded square tubing. The 
pallet is supported on short non-bolting cantilever arms that can easily 
and quickly be raised to any level, on SLIDE-N-LOCK posts (see inset). Each 
upright frame has 3 posts so that the special tubular pallet is supported 
at 6 places, assuring maximum stability and a greater safety factor. Another 
American money-saving, space-saving contribution to modern, efficient 
warehousing. 


~ 
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the fork guides under the pollet 


Notice how 
space where the stringers would 


occupy the 
normally be. 


send today for catalog! 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


5969 LINSDALE AVE. amit. DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Manvfactured in Canada by Sunshine-Waterloo Co., Lid., Waterloo, Ontario 
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B Boxe 
CERTIFICATE 5S 
OF BOX Manta 


WHO PLANTED THE LOG IN THE PLANTS? 


here to show you Hoerner’s integration — — another 
reason for their dependability. 


CORRUGATED PACKAGING SPECIALISTS FOR MID-AMERICA 


Each of these boxes comes from a different Hoerner 
plant — plants that range from Minneapolis to Mission 
and Danville to Sand Springs. Eight new plants have 
been added in the past five years to give better, faster 
service to more customers. The log? It’s from the 
Hoerner mill in Missoula, Montana. It was planted 


GENERAL OFFICES: 600 Morgan Street, Keokuk, lowa * MILL: Missoula, Montana * PLANTS: Fort Smith and Little Rock, Arkansas, Danville and 
Waukegan-Gurnee, illinois: Des Moines, Keokuk and Ottumwa, lowa; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Tupelo, Mississippi; Springfield, Missouri; Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma: Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Fort Worth and Mission, Texas « ASSOCIATE: Cajas y Empaques impermeables, S.A., Mexico City D.F., Mexico 





Drive for Sales 


SINCE the days of the drummer, 
businessmen have looked to _ the 
salesmen who trek through their of- 
fices for hints of which way the busi- 
ness winds are blowing. But at least 
one interested observer of salesmen’s 
habits thinks he has evidence that 
what salesmen do is a more reliable 
clue to the economic future than 
what they say. 

Armund J. Schoen, president of 
Wheels, Inc., a Chicago auto-fleet 
leasing company, bases his contention 
on some years of analyzing monthly 
mileage reports from hundreds of 
companies. His theory: auto mileage 
figures are a good tip-off to swings in 
the business cycle, foreshadowing 
business conditions by from three to 
six months. 

“When sales begin to get harder 
to make, salesmen drive longer to 
keep up their volume,” Schoen says. 
‘That was the picture in the last half 
of 1957 and the first eight months of 
1960.” 

But when sales come easier, the 
salesman quits earlier in the day, runs 
up less mileage. So far this year, 


al 


ON THE RISE: the calling-all-cars 
approach to controlling salesmen. 
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Schoen’s figures bear out his theory. 
Mileage has dropped unmistakably 
with the business pickup. 


Word from the Wives 


While ardently wooing the house- 
wife, food manufacturers have known 


in product development and the over- 
all sales approach. It could well mean 
more emphasis on “masculinity” in 
packaging and point-of-purchase ma- 
terial, as well as on products designed 
to appeal to the husband. 

But they had better not go too far. 
As he hovers over the sink in his 


Companies turn to two-way radio to tighten control of field 


salesmen, edge ahead of competition. 


One way to save selling time: aim TV sales spiels at sales- 


men and dealers in their homes. 


for several years that husbands can't 
be entirely ignored. But if a new sur- 
vey of 19,000 shopping wives is to 
be credited, he’s a much more im- 
portant fellow today than anybody 
realized. 

More men than ever before are 
pushing supermarket carriages, re- 
ports Avery Label Co., Monrovia, 
Calif., which conducted the survey. 
And the men are not just supplying 
the motive power. Increasingly, they 
are taking the hazardous trip alone, 
making the brand decisions without 
advice from the little woman. Of the 
housewives questioned in the survey, 
44% reported that their husbands 
regularly do the shopping and gen- 
erally buy more than is on the list. 
More than half of these said that 
their husbands are confirmed bargain 
hounds. 

Shopping chores are not the end 
of it. Surprisingly, 42% of the wives 
look to their husbands to do the 
cooking regularly. Four males out of 
five prepare at least one meal a day, 
and an unlucky 1% prepare all 
three. (About one third of all wives 
have full-time jobs. ) 

If these findings really signal a 
counterrevolution in the home, mar- 
keters may have to take a new tack 


new, “almost dominant” position, the 
male may be getting less rugged by 
the minute. 


Cartons in the Slot 


A new king-size vending machine will 
soon be dispensing cigarettes in su- 
permarkets, shopping centers, drug 
stores, and other spots by the carton 
instead of by the pack. Introduced 
by Universal Match Corp., the new 
mechanical salesman will offer 36 
different brand selections, accept both 
$1 and $5 bills (but no counterfeits ) 
as well as coins, and return the prop- 
er change. Like other machines that 
are breaking the coins-only barrier, 
it is helping to move the vending 
business out of the impulse-buying 
class into the big money. 


Riding the Megacycle 


The trend to tighten control of field 
salesmen is bringing more business 
to companies that help management 
get more out of the sales staff. One 
of these, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, which sells a sizable chunk of the 
$100 million business spends each 
year on two-way radio equipment, ex- 
pects the sharpest rise to come this 
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year from customers who are putting 
two-way radios into salesmen’s cars. 

The calling-all-cars approach to 
field salesmen, its promoters say, en- 
ables companies to save salesmen’s 
time and clear up sticky details in a 
hurry by checking with management 
on the spot, thereby closing deals 
faster. Judging by the way the idea is 
catching on in such lines as insur- 
ance, real estate, and construction, 
they may have a point. 

Insurance companies like the New 
York Life Insurance Company report 
that men equipped with two-way ra- 
dio can speed up their appointment 
schedules and help their offices speed 
up the processing of claims. Home 
Real Estate and insurance Co. of 
Rapid City, $.D. has found that its 
radio system, besides impressing pros- 
pects and improving sales control, has 
doubled selling time and halved car 
operating costs. 

In the three years since the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission es- 
tablished its Business Radio Service, 
business and industry have taken to 
the airwaves with a will. The latest 
(1960) nosecount by the FCC showed 
19,000 different stations with a total 
of 149,000 transmitters—about twice 
as many as in 1959. 


Thirty-Minute Commercials 


In communicating with salesmen and 
dealers, management has long tried 
io reach them “where they live.” But 
in the past few months this phrase 
has taken on a new meaning. 

How do you bring dealers the good 
word about a new line of air condi- 
tioners without cutting into their sell- 
ing time to do it? This was the prob- 
lem Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
faced. Its solution: regular television 
broadcasts during off-hours to reach 
appliance dealers right in their homes. 

Although the early morning half- 
hour broadcasts cost about 10% 
more than traditional dinners for 
dealers, Westinghouse thinks they are 
worth the price. For one thing, “at- 
tendance” is higher; bad weather 
doesn’t keep anyone away. Unlike 
dinner meetings, the broadcasts aren’t 
limited to dealers within range of 
metropolitan areas. What’s more, 
dealers who don’t yet handle the 
company’s line, as well as Westing- 
house dealers’ own salesmen, are ex- 
posed to the broadcasts. And the 
spill-over of the sales message to the 
public does no harm at all. 
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TO REACH its dealers where they live, Westinghouse Electric sponsors early- 
morning telecasts. Results: higher “attendance” and extra public exposure. 


To make the most of the pro- 
grams’ impact, the company followed 
up with a blitz campaign of phone 
calls and salesmen’s visits. 

Results were excellent. In one area, 
southwest Ohio, the company found 
that dealers’ orders for the new line 
were twice as high as usual. This is 
important, since the market for room 
air conditioners is one that depends 
primarily on low prices, and hence on 
long, economical production runs. 

Other companies—Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and CIBA Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc.—are using regular tele- 
vision channels to get their messages 
across to salesmen. And the top brass 
at Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp. is now using telephone confer- 
ence calls to explain top-level deci- 
sions to salesmen in their homes. 


Crossing the Bar 


One of the last refuges from the sell- 
ing spiel—the corner bar—may soon 
be resounding to recorded liquor 
commercials. If the promoting com- 
pany’s plans work out, special records 
sandwiched in among juke box plat- 
ters will be booming out a one-minute 
sales message every half hour. Even 
a steady diet of dimes will not choke 
off the sales messages, though it will 
be able to delay them for as long as 
Six minutes. 

Its promoter, Audio Advertising 
Co., hopes that the new medium will 
lift the spirits of the distilling indus- 
try, whose sales pitch is kept off the 
airwaves by a self-imposed broad- 
casters’ ban. They will charge $3.50 
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per juke box per week for each com- 
mercial, splitting the fee with both 
tavern owners and juke-box opera- 
tors. Records will be changed every 
thirteen weeks. 

How will the tavern customers like 
it? During the early days of television 
when bartenders ruled the channels, 
commercials went over without much 
resistance. But even without com- 
mercials, some customers are already 
beginning to crave a respite from the 
juke box’s din. Quite a few, in fact, 
are currently popping their dimes in 
the slot to play a five-minute record 
purveying nothing but silence. Still 
Audio Advertising is betting that the 
opposition will be light. As for the 
bartenders, nobody is asking their 
opinion. Worldly lot though they are, 
they may yet be driven to drink. 


To Lick a Sticky Problem 


Trading stamps may be a boon to 
supermarket sales, but they have done 
nothing to break the bottleneck at 
the checkout counter. Surveys show 
that about one eighth of checkers’ 
time is spent dispensing and account- 
ing for trading stamps—725 billion 
of them this year. And despite all 
efforts to keep track of stamps, leak- 
age often runs to 10%, no joke to 
supermarket operators who exist on 
paper-thin profit margins. 

Now in the testing stage, new de- 
vices that do for trading stamps what 
cash registers have done for cash 
promise one answer to this problem. 
But American Premium System, Inc. 
of Dallas, Texas has an even more 
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Automation in record keep- 
ing represents a big step for- 
ward in business efficiency. 
But are you sure that your new 
data processing system is not 
wearing a blindfold? 

Conventional methods of 
translating records into ma- 
chine language for computer 
input leave much, to be de- 
sired, if no systematic plan is 
used to upgrade the quality 
of the input. Remember, the 
machine cannot improve on 
the accuracy of the material 
which you feed it. What are you 
doing to eliminate the _ inci- 
dence of error? 

The New Era Data Scanning 
system is the only optical 


page reading method which 
guarantees maximum accuracy. 
It is able to assure a unit rec- 
ord accuracy of better than 
99.9%. We have added to the 
most modern scanning system, 
49 years of human experience 
and know-how in handling and 
preparing business records. 

We invite you to visit our 
plant for a demonstration of 
this almost 100% error-proof 
system. A letter will bring you 
further information without 
delay. 


/ _ data 


scan 











NEW ERA DATA SCANNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK «+ WOrth 6-5000 
R.C.A. BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. «© FEderal 3-8292 








it takes more than posts and 


shelves to produce shelving value! 
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offers you ext a value all the way 


IN BORROUGHS Steel Shelving you get quality materials and rugged con- 
struction for long, durable service. You also get “engineered design” for simple, 
economical assembly and quick, easy adjustability. Borroughs’ many years of 
specialized shelving experience have developed such features as Borroughs’ 
exclusive Shelf Support Brackets for fast shelf adjustability without nuts or 
bolts — complete unit assembly without special tools—and many more im- 
portant advantages that are fully described in Borroughs’ fact-filled catalog. 
It will pay you to learn more about Borroughs Steel Shelving. 


send for 
' catalog! 


Represented in 
Sweet’s Catalog, 
Plant Engineering 
File 4G BO 














insert 4 shelf support 
brackets . . no fumbling 
with studs, bolts, nuts or 
lock washers. 





Tilt shelf into 


support brackets 
3 . and shelf is 
ready for loading. 
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YALE & TOWNE 
. 293rd Quarterly Dividend 
sD 37%¢ a Share 
) b Payable: 
July 1, 1961 


Record date: 


june 15, 1961 


Declared: 


May 25, 1961 


Elmer F. Franz 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 


tHE YALE & TOWNE sMFcG. co. 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 
Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 


Have You 
a New Address ? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usually 
necessary to have three weeks’ 
notice. Please include the old 
address and your postal zone 
number and send the information 
to the Circulation Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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radical idea. Its solution: replace the 
stamps with plastic “credit cards” 
that will be used with an imprinter to 
record the equivalent trading stamp 
value of goods purchased by cus- 
tomers. 


Hearts, Flowers and Robots 


To the long list of retailers already 
scarred by the sharp tooth of outside 
competition, another victim may soon 
be added. But unlike the hardware, 
drug and variety store owners who 
have the supermarket to blame for 
their battle wounds, greeting card re- 
tailers are facing some truly inhuman 
competition—a _ hard-hearted robot 
that goes where the customers are. 

To Standard Packaging Corp., the 
maker of the new vending machine, a 
good share of the $600-million greet- 
ing card market seems well within 
reach. 

About 80% of all cards today are 
sold in greeting card shops, stationery 
stores, book stores, gift shops, and de- 
partment stores, with drug and va- 
riety stores accounting for the rest. 
In all these outlets, sprawling display 
racks take up costly space. Customers 
thumbing over the cards soil 15% of 
them so badly they cannot be sold. 
Worse still, pilferage is a major head- 
ache—and constant policing of the 
racks sends labor costs soaring. 

The new machine does away with 
all these problems at a stroke. In- 
stalled in hotels, hospitals, airports, 
supermarkets, and many other high- 
traffic spots, it will offer the customer 
a selection of 160 cards, individually 
packaged in plastic, at a standard 
price of 25 cents. 


o 2 


AT THE DROP of a quarter, the cus- 
tomer gets choice of 160 greeting cards. 
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information about 


for industrial site seekers 


One of the fastest growing industrial areas in the U. S. 
today is the area surrounding the Illinois Waterway 
facilities. The reasons are simple. Manufacturing and 
marketing operations demand efficient, economical 
transportation...of raw materials into the plant, 
finished products to the market place. Few locations 
offer the excellent transportation that is found in the 
Illinois Waterway area. Depending on the nature of the 
product that you ship or receive, you can select from a 
heavy concentration of rail, pipeline, barge or truck 
lines to move materials throughout the nation. And, 
through the Rock Island facilities at Port Chicago, you 
can move goods to the ends of the earth. 

The Illinois Waterway area has other industrial ad- 
vantages that make it particularly desirable. Illinois 
has water... plenty of it for industrial and consumer use. 
Rivers, lakes, reservoirs, underground supplies can sup- 
ply 43 billion gallons of water every day in the year, 
more than four times the current usage. Illinois has 
power ...32.5 billion ktlowatt hours of it, some of it pro- 
duced by the largest atomic power plant in the U.S. 
in Dresden, Illinois. Illinois has abundant resources... 
coal, oil, limestone, sand and gravel abound. 

There are many favorable community advantages to 
the Illinois Waterway area. Illinois has low taxes. There 
is no individual or corporate income tax, and no state 
tax on real estate. And many communities along the 
Illinois Waterway will be happy to help you finance your 
plant through the issue of community revenue bonds. 

There is ample labor along the Illinois Waterway. And 
labor relations are excellent. In the most recent four 
year period, time lost by work stoppage in relation to 
estimated working time in Illinois was 30% below the 
five other leading industrial states. 

The Rock Island has many choice industrial sites 
available on or near the Illinois Waterway. There are 
other exceptional locations along Rock Island tracks in 
Port Chicago with access by barge to the Waterway, or 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway, to the ends of the 
earth. If this information about this fast growing area 
interests you, get in touch with us for more specific 
details. We’ll work with you in strictest confidence. 
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TO TWIN CITIES 
AND DULUTH 


CHICAGO 
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INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed “Rock Island 
Country” booklet, as well as further details on indus- 
trial sites in the Illinois Waterway 
area, may be obtained by writing 
on your company letterhead to 

P. J. Schmidt, Manager Industrial 
Development, Department 174, 
Rock Island Lines, LaSalle 
Station, Chicago 5. The brochure 
and supplementary information 
will be mailed in a plain 

envelope marked “Confidential.” 








Y Rock ff ROCK ISLAND LINES 
The railroad of planned progress 
...geared to the nation’s future 

Chicago 5 
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Cool come-on to greater sales 


tems pay their way all year long. They adjust 


Smart retailers (like Stern's, a famous New 
York department store) know air conditioning 
creates a better buying climate. Smart busi- 
nessmen know that air conditioning also 
creates a better working climate. 

Air conditioning can be a profitable invest- 
ment for any business —retail, office or 
manufacturing. Comfortable shoppers stay 
longer, buy more. Comfortable employees 
turn out more work, commit fewer mistakes. 
Air conditioning also helps reduce absentee- 
ism and personnel turnover. 

Today's complete comfort-conditioning sys- 


to whims of weather... regulate humidity 
perfectly ... keep air clean, temperatures 
ideal, workers working. That's why air condi- 
tioning is fast becoming a necessity for all 
businesses. Contact a leading air-condition- 
ing equipment manufacturer or your local 
contractor today for a cost analysis. 


Note: Most air-conditioning systems are charged 
with Du Pont Freon* refrigerants, known for their safe, 
trouble-free performance. 


*Du Pont's registered trademark for its fluorocarbon refrigerants. 


BETIT=R THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...7HROUGH CHEMISTRY 


RE6.u. 5. pat OFF 





AIR CONDITIONING—THE CLIMATE OF EFFICIENT BUSINESS 
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HOW TO put more punch into the 
National Export Expansion Program 
is a problem that occupies more than 
one Washington official. They are 
taking strongly to heart many of the 
complaints that U.S. businessmen 
make about the Government’s lack of 
practical help in foreign markets. 

One result of their new approach: 
a course on international trade ex- 
pansion fer future Foreign Service 
officers, under the joint sponsorship 
of the State and Commerce Depart- 
ments. The 70 men who have already 
taken the course studied the latest 
techniques of doing business overseas 
and the broad patterns of U.S. inter- 
national trade. Coached by experi- 
enced businessmen as well as by gov- 
ernment administrators of our for- 
eign political and economic develop- 
ment programs, the future FSOs 
learned the intricacies of market re- 
search methods, product pricing, sam- 
pling problems, channels of distribu- 
tion—in fact, all facets of interna- 
tional operations. 

The result, say the federal officials 
in charge, will be a new type of For- 
eign Service officer on post overseas, 
one trained in the hard realities of do- 
ing foreign business apd ready to give 
practical assistance to the U.S. execu- 
tive who wants to go international. 

Yet the FSOs, themselves, say that 
businessmen, too, have much to learn 
if they are going to expand their sales 
abroad. When U.S. Commercial and 
Foreign Service officers stationed in 
sixteen Far Eastern countries got to- 
gether in Hong Kong recently, they 
compared experiences. What emerged 
from their discussion is a picture that 
should jolt U.S. marketers, for it re- 
veals a recurring pattern of confusion, 
half-hearted sales efforts and neglect. 

These attachés say, for instance, 
that very few American businessmen 
ever bother to explore the markets in 
which they want to place their prod- 
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International 
Markets 
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ucts. Unless the market is a large one, 
such as Japan or Hong Kong, they 
will not spend the time or the money, 
no matter what the potential. Two 
Far Eastern countries, in fact, had 
fewer than five business visitors from 
the U.S. during all of 1960. 

When they do arrive, many execu- 
tives fritter away their time and ex- 
pense accounts digging out prelimi- 


nary data they could have unearthed 


at home. This primer type of mar- 
ket orientation overloads the already 
heavy calendar of the FSO, who 


could be spending his time on the 


hard core of the marketing problem. 


The whiz kids 


Similarly, the executive who comes 
for a “comprehensive” 24-hour look 
at a potential market is being penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. He is bound 
to miss real profit opportunities in 
such a hurried appraisal, warn the 
FSOs. 

Even so, these instant surveyors 
are not so unpopular as the “no- 
shows.” Rude, or at best thoughtless, 
there are far too many of these casual 
executives who cause embarrassing 
problems of rescheduling, especially 
when important local businessmen 
and government officials have been 
lined up for face-to-face interviews. 
Their discourtesy is losing business 
for all U.S. marketers overseas. 


Even the executive who arrives on 
schedule, and stays long enough to 
do a thorough job of exploration, 
may miss the boat when it comes to 
solid accomplishment. For one thing, 
“follow-through”—the capstone of 
U.S. domestic marketing methods— 
too often is given the brushoff in 
overseas trade and investment. By the 
time a U.S. firm gets around to mak- 
ing its bid, the business has usually 
been grabbed off by a more aggressive 
foreign competitor. 

And so long as cash-on-the-barrel- 
head continues to be the U.S. ex- 
porters’ preferred term of sale, they 
are going to suffer another competi- 
tive disadvantage. Foreign companies 
offer liberal credits in order to cap- 
ture accounts, a technique that works 
effectively because many importers 
overseas operate from a narrow base. 
of working capital. They cannot tie 
up their funds against future deliver- 
ies which are sometimes weeks in 
transit. 

The expanded credit insurance that 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton is now offering should encourage 
U.S. companies to give easier terms 
of sale abroad. Still another road- 
block to be considered is the high 
level of freight rates on goods from 
the U.S. For despite longer transit 
lines, most shipments from Europe 
reach the Orient at lower rates, and 


Are U.S. businessmen poor scouts? That’s what our com- 


mercial attachés abroad are saying. 


Treaties make dull reading, but alert executives scour the 


fine print for protection. 


Rumored taxes and political tempests can’t keep U.S. 


overseas investments down. 





A STRONG 
MANUFACTURING BASE IN 
THE EXPANDING 
EUROPEAN MARKET 


Location in Europe's 
most heavily 
industrialized area 


Europe’s largest pool 
of available skilled labor 
and technicians 


Government credits 
and tax inducements 


Additional incentives 
by regions 
and municipalities 


A business climate 
which has prompted 
350 American firms 

to establish in Belgium 


For information about 


BELGIAN INDUSTRIAL 
INFORMATION SERVICE 

50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
or 

MINISTRY FOR 

ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

23 SQUARE DE MEEUS, 
BRUSSELS 





U.S. manufacturers find this disad- 
vantage far harder to overcome than 
the price differential between well- 
designed, high-quality American-made 
goods and those from Europe. The 
hoped-for solution: heavier cargo 
bookings on outbound U.S. ship- 
ments, which could pave the way for 
a cutback in rates to levels more in 
line with those of-foreign carriers. 
Having drawn up their indictment 
of U.S. management attitudes towards 
overseas markets, the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers who met in Hong Kong 
came up with some suggestions for a 
new approach. Among their ideas: 
@ Management recognition that in- 
ternational operations require con- 
centrated effort and long-range plan- 
ning. The export market, warn the 
FSOs, cannot be just a dumping 
ground for domestic surpluses. 
e@ “Package plants” for countries 
where new industrial programs are 
just starting up. (Part of the “pack- 
age,” they add, should be an adequate 
training and servicing program.) 
Thus far, our foreign competitors 
seem more interested in selling this 
type of installation, and Americans 
are losing good business because of 
their neglect. 
@ Equipment that is free of gadgetry. 
This lowers the price tag, while at the 
Same time underscoring simplicity of 
operation. 
@ More centrally located business li- 
braries, with up-to-date publications, 
catalogs and descriptive literature. 
@ And, finally, a switch in focus 
from the big, glamorous overseas 
markets that yield immediate returns 
to the smaller but profitable areas 
that require long-term cultivation. 


Weighty, but Worthy 


Commercial treaties, like insurance 
policies, make dull reading. Yet they 
are a Shield of protection that should 
be known to the executive doing 
business abroad. 

Formally known as treaties of 
Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion (FCN), they secure some im- 
portant rights for U.S. businessmen 
in the fifteen countries where they are 
in force. These are: France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Ethiopia, 
Iran, Israel, Muscat and Oman, Tai- 
wan, Japan, Korea and Pakistan. Six 
other treaties, signed but not in force, 
involve Belgium, Denmark, Colom- 
bia, Haiti, Uruguay and Vietnam, and 


there are older, similar agreements in 
effect in 21 other countries and in 
every major trading area of the globe, 
ranging from the United Kingdom to 
minuscule Brunei. 

Under the provisions of these 
agreements, American businessmen 
are guaranteed the right to: 

@ Engage in a wide range of com- 
mercial and industrial operations on 
terms equal to those enjoyed by citi- 
zens of the FCN countries. 

@ Manage the affairs of a local 
branch or subsidiary under conditions 
equivalent to those accorded busi- 
ness firms of local origin. 

@ Hire and (subject to local labor 
laws) fire local personnel. 

@ Enjoy protection from discrimina- 
tory taxation. 

@ Repatriate capital and earnings, 
subject to existing exchange controls. 
@ Avoid the hazards of unfair com- 
petition from state-controlled enter- 
prises. If the U.S. firm has to com- 
pete with government-run business, 
the treaties provide for equal treat- 
ment. 

Commercial treaties reach a long 
way back into history. The first was 
drawn up in 1778 between France 
and the U.S., but the treaties, or re- 
visions of treaties, concluded in the 
last fifteen years are the most signifi- 
cant. One key clause in the new trea- 
ties is the guarantee against expropri- 
ation. Though it may not prevent ex- 
propriation, it does provide for just 
compensation if the local government 
concerned gives way to nationalistic 
pressures. | 

Also strengthening the bonds of 
international commerce is the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) in which the U.S. partici- 
pates as one of 38 member nations 
under multilateral tariff agreements. 
There are also numerous other con- 
ventions that establish reciprocal pro- 
tection in the areas of taxation, pat- 
ent protection, arbitration and in sit- 
uations peculiar to the air transport 
and shipping industries. 

One definitive study of the subject, 
Rights of Businessmen Abroad, was 
published recently by the U.S. Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. Written by Dr. Harry C. 
Hawkins, with the cooperation of 
Columbia University’s Parker School 
of Foreign and Comparative Law, 
this report reviews the major charac- 
teristics of all the treaties and agree- 
ments. It also provides a checklist in 
grid form showing the combinations 
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Prison for your profits! 


Warehousing costs average 2% of gross sales. Cut these costs with fast TWA Air Freight 
... ship direct from plant to outlet. Exclusive, one-carrier service between 70 U. S. cities 
and 23 major trading centers abroad with TWA SuperJets and Jetstream Express flights. 
Dependable, world-wide schedules no other airline can match. Almost anything goes TWA 
Air Freight... and more often than not, for less than consignment by surface transportation. 


How modern is your distribution system? Look again...domestic and international 
air freight rates coming down! Call your nearest TWA Air Freight office today! 


For free booklet on how to increase 

WG hs. sales and profits. write S. C. Dunlap. 

——— Vice President. Trans World Airlines. 
y V/ 4 FREIGHT 380 Madison Avenue. New York 17. N_Y. 
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a new consecutive 


time recorder 


for any length 
pay period pra 


Weekly, two-weekly, semi-month- 
ly, even monthly payrolls can 
now be kept on a single time 
card... using the Lathem 8800. 
For this fully automatic Lathem 
8800 records in one or two col- 
umns, as you prefer. This ex- 
clusive feature doubles the num- 
ber of registrations on a single 
side of the time card. And there 
is a Lathem time card available 
to fill your specific requirements. 
Write, wire or call today for 
complete information. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
98 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about 
the completely automatic 8800 Time 
Recorder. 


NAME 
CoMPANY 
STREET 
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of 23 basic treaty rights and commit- 
ments as they apply in fifty countries. 
Because these various agreements 
set the ground rules for overseas op- 
erations, and since new agreements 
are in the offing, it is important to 
keep a close watch on this facet of 
international operations. 


No Stop Sign Here 


Despite the bleak outlook on tax de- 
ferral of foreign subsidiary earnings 
and the mixed picture in politically 
sensitive areas, U.S. companies are 
going ahead with their investment 
programs overseas. That is the find- 
ing of a report from the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

In the last quarter of 1960 capital 
appropriations earmarked for over- 
seas operations were up 8%. Since 
the lead time on such budgeting is 
usually six to nine months, this in- 
creased capital outflow is expected to 
show up soon in the 1961 investment 
Statistical trends. 

Transportation equipment, non-fer- 
rous metals, electrical machinery and 
non-electrical machinery are slated 
for larger overseas investments. At 
the same time, U.S. canned food com- 
panies are going abroad in droves, 
opening and expanding operations in 
Italy and the United Kingdom to get 
a foothold in both the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the European 
Free Trade Association. 

Something new in overseas invest- 
ments is the General Foods Corp.’s 
installation of prefabricated plants in 
France and Japan to make instant 
coffee. And more instant plant “pack- 
ages” are being readied for shipment 
to other locations. General Foods, 
which claims this departure into pre- 
fab plants as a “first,” says the big 
advantages in this technique are re- 
duced start-up time and costs, elim- 
ination of production kinks before 
installation, and more flexibility in 
planning since the plant can be 
moved easily to another location if 
necessary. 


Closing the Steel Gap 


New steel mills in the European Eco- 
nomic Community, as well as con- 
verted and expanded old mills, are 
pushing up Western Europe’s ingot 
Capacity at a fast clip. EEC crude 
steel output hit 80 million tons last 
year, is expected to top 91 million 
tons in 1961. A look at U.S. output 
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figures—99 million tons in 1960— 
shows that the steel gap is being 
closed with a rush. 

Although comparisons still reveal 
a sizable spread of some 32 million 
tons between Western Europe and 
U.S. steel plant potentials (U.S. ca- 
pacity is roughly 150 million tons), 
American steelmakers are worried 
about the improved, as well as in- 
creased, steel output. Many of them 
are even visiting European indus- 
trial complexes, on the hunt for tie- 
ins with their erstwhile competitors. 

Meanwhile, the EEC keeps accel- 
erating its program to pull down tariff 
barriers. It has announced another 
10% cut effective at year-end, which 
will put the Common Market three 
years ahead of schedule and adds up 
to a thumping 50% cut in tariffs since 
1959. What is behind this fast pace? 
Simply put—prosperity. Business is 
good and continues to look good for 
the months ahead. 

This new cut adds to the pressure 
to join the EEC now being exerted 
on the United Kingdom from many 
directions. The U.K.’s wavering ex- 
port indices, the worry that British 
industries will lose their uncertain 
foothold in Continental markets, may 
force a compromise in agricultural 
products protection—the root of most 
of Britain’s reluctance. If the U.K. 
joins the EEC, watch for other mem- 
bers of the Outer Seven to follow suit. 

But even as the image of a single 
Western European Market becomes 
ever more sharply defined, niggling 
problems grow more apparent. Cus- 
toms inspection on EEC members’ 
borders continues at a_ pedestrian 
pace, weighed down by tedious pa- 
perwork. At Jeumont, on the French- 
Belgian border, some 1,000 freight 
cars come to a grinding halt each 
workday of the month. Here they sit 
on sidings for from three to thirty 
hours, waiting for paper clearance. 
Even the heavily traveled Rhine 
barge route between the Netherlands 
and Germany has traffic jams. 

The time is spent not so much in 
checking over the shipment to fix the 
tariff rate as in figuring out such 
things as compensatory taxes on turn- 
over, or value added by manufacture. 
Here, different schedules apply to the 
different products, and these traffic 
jams may well crop up even after all 
the EEC internal levies have been 
eliminated. The only solution seems 
to be a common compensatory list of 
taxes for all the EEC members. END 
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Make every receivable 


retrievable ... 


American Credit Insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 
...and your credit risk begins. From that point on, 
the only protection for your accounts receivable 
. . . for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents is commercial credit 
insurance. An ACI policy, with new and broader 
coverage, is your soundest way to make every 
receivable retrievable. 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit of 
American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 
management. Call your insur- 
ance agent .. . or the local office 
of American Credit Insurance. 


1) WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, which has assets of over 
two billion dollars. 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Looking for production savings? 


ook into 


Single-Place Gyrocopter by Bensen Aircraft Corp. 


Virginia's Capital Area 


Every dollar saved on transportation brings down production costs. 
And you'll find many such savings in the Richmond-Petersburg-Hope- 
well-Colonial Heights area of Virginia. For here you can ship by six 
major railroads, plus 56 scheduled truck lines. You can enjoy excellent 
air service for both passengers and cargo. And there’s a deep water 
channel for low-cost ocean freight. Ask VEPCO about other savings in 
Virginia’s Capital Area. Write, wire or phone for site and economic data 
on its pleasant, conservatively-governed communities. 


EK VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIiton 9-141! 
Serving the Top-of-the-South with 2,086,000 kilowatts—due to reach 2,720,000 kilowatts by 1963. 
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THE WINDOW WASHER, the truck 
driver, the janitor, the ditch digger, 
the watchman and 3 million of their 
unskilled and semiskilled counter- 
parts in industry are giving manage- 
ment a multimillion-dollar headache. 
At issue is the widespread custom 
of “contracting out.” Many a thrift- 
minded company is spinning off jobs 
to outside contractors that its em- 
ployees could do, but at higher cost. 
This has meant a drop in employ- 
ment at many organized plants, and 
the big unions—the steelworkers, the 
auto workers, the machinists and, in- 
evitably, Jimmy Hoffa’s Teamsters— 
have taken up battle stations in de- 
fense of these low men on the totem 
pole. 

The case of Youngstown, Pa.’s 
Holub Iron and Steel Co. is typical 
of what is happening all over the na- 
tion. Holub owned and operated sev- 
eral trailers to haul its products to 
customers. Then one day a salesman 
for a trucking company came in and 
showed Holub how it could save a 
substantial sum by letting an outside 
firm do the work. Management com- 
pared costs, and agreed. 

But with an outside trucker doing 
the work, there was no need for so 
many drivers on Holub’s payroll. The 
company called in the Steelworkers 
Union, which represents the drivers, 
told it some of the men would have 
to be let go, then went ahead with 
the subcontracting deal. 

The union president, however, 
shook his head at management’s idea. 
And when the company was not im- 
pressed, he hauled it up before an 
arbitrator. “These jobs are covered 
by the contract,” the union said, in 
effect. “We'll have to sit down and 
thrash the whole thing out. And 
what’s more,” the union argument 
continued, “by eliminating these jobs 
and subcontracting the work, the 
company is weakening the union and 
losing members for us. What is to 
stop it from doing that with other 
jobs?” 
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Management took its turn before 
the arbitral bench. The gist of its 
case: 

@ A union contract is not a strait 
jacket. The company had bargained 
about hours, wages and working con- 
ditions. It made no promise that every 
job would be retained for the life of 
the agreement. 

@ The decision to subcontract had 
been made on the basis of what was 
good for business. The union had 
seen the comparative costs. It could 
see for itself that outside people could 
do the work for less. 

@ These are competitive times and 
when there is an opportunity to save 
money, management must take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Arbitrator Harry J. Dworkin, a pro 
at unscrambling labor-management 
disputes, pondered the issue and then 
rendered his judgment. “The com- 
pany has established,” said Dworkin, 
“that the cost of its truck-hauling op- 
eration was excessive and was not 
feasible in light of business condi- 
tions. Under these circumstances, 
the company was within its right to 
make a business decision in the inter- 
ests of economy and efficiency. There- 
fore, management is free to discontin- 
ue part of its operation, or to change 
its method of doing business, or to 
subcontract out.” 

The managerial “hurrahs” which 
greeted the Dworkin pronouncement 
were soon drowned out by the din of 
contrary opinions from other indus- 
trial referees. Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Electric Auto- 


>» Will farmed-out work be 


summer’s contract talks? 


lite Co. and New Haven Gas Co. all 
had similar cases arbitrated. And 
each of them was told that it could 
not eliminate jobs unilaterally. The 
union, these referees said, must be al- 
lowed a voice in the decision to sub- 
contract. 

Sometimes a subcontracting griev- 
ance does not even include the elimi- 
nation of jobs. The United Auto 
Workers, for example, took the 
Weatherhead Co. to task for calling 
in an outside contractor to paint five 
machines. The company had many of 
its own workers on layoff, argued the 
union, and these men must be called 
back for the painting job. But when 
management replied that it was 
cheaper to have an outsider do the 
work, an arbitrator declared this rea- 
son enough for not recalling the laid- 
off employees. 


Home-made or farmed-out? 


The delicate decision of “make or 
buy” involves another aspect of sub- 
contracting. Is it cheaper to manu- 
facture your own parts or to farm out 
the work to plants more modern and 
specialized? Steel companies face that 
problem every day, since 80% of 
their 800 open hearths are obsolete. 
They must decide whether to ship their 
pig iron or slag to companies which 
have already streamlined their facili- 
ties or to budget millions for inte- 
grated processing. Similarly, a textile 
company must decide whether to 
modernize its dye house or subcon- 
tract to an independent dyer. 

To Bradford B. Smith, chief econ- 


the ‘‘sleeper’’ in this 


>» Walter Reuther: the rumors have it that labor’s 
Golden Boy has lost his glitter. 





TEL-A-STORY 


will sell your product at 
@ POINT OF PURCHASE @ TRADE 


SHOWS & CONVENTIONS 
STOP 
co ae 


SHOW 
ess 
SELL 
‘EM! 





YOUR SALESMEN 
NEED A DYNAMIC 
DOOR OPENER... 

AND SALES CLOSER... 





Desk-Top Viewers, for 35mm 2 x 2 Slides 
or Filmstrips, with or without Sound. 


For information, Write Dept. D-761 
TEL-A-STORY, INC. 


5231 Main Street Davenpor? iowa 








MOVE CARTONS, 
BALES OR BAGS... 


FAST, EASILY AT 
LOW COST 


APAA ZING 


Ve-Be-Veyor 





SEND 

FOR 

FREE 
BULLETINS 


Only $461 

for 12 foot ———— 
model shown. Also 
built in 16 and 20 foot 
models. 

Wide range of acces- 
sories for increased 
versatility. 

Prices F.O.B. Morton 


Grove, plus state taxes 














since 1456 CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, INC. 
A-6 FARQUHAR DIVISION 
6457 W. Main Street « Morton Grove, Ill. 
Phone Chicago—JU 8-0200 
See your CSi-Farquhar Deoter or Write Direct! 


The complete line of custom and pre-engineered conveyor systems 





BOXES | 
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omist for U.S. Steel Corp., union op- 
position to subcontracting in the steel 
industry (a key issue in the last steel 
strike) amounts to “insistence on the 
perpetuation of inefficiency.” 

But Ben Fischer, attorney for the 
Steelworkers Union, is vociferous in 
his defense of the labor position. 
“Unilateral power to subcontract 1s 
the power to destroy,” says Fischer. 
“Our consent to subcontracting de- 
cisions is essential to the union’s sur- 
vival.” 

General Electric Co. also has had 
a running hassle with its unions about 
farming out work. GE has over 45,- 
000 suppliers, vendors and producers 
on its subcontract list. Almost half of 
its billion-dollar business in govern- 
ment work is parceled out to smaller 
companies with specialized manpow- 
er and facilities. 


It cuts two ways 


GE’s argument: for every piece of 
business it farms out, an equal 
amount of business—or more—is 
“farmed in.” 

“Thousands of General Electric 
employees would have no jobs to- 
day,” the company reports, “if it were 
not for the fact that other companies 
subcontract work to General Electric. 
Some departments of the company, 
by ther nature, are essentially noth- 
ing but subcontractors doing work 
originating outside the company. If 
these other companies did not sub- 
contract, a large part of General 
Electric business would not exist at 
all. 

“If this kind of subcontracting were 
cut off or severely limited,” GE con- 
tinues, “the effect on the employment 
security of General Electric employ- 
ees would be devastating. Subcon- 
tracting is a way of life for most of 
us. For business, it is a way of keep- 
ing costs down and staying competi- 
tive.” 

“But,” replies James Carey, presi- 
dent of the International Electrical 
Workers Union, “subcontracting is 
also a way of weakening the union 
by eliminating jobs. It is just too im- 
portant an issue to be left to the uni- 
lateral decision of management.” 

Over half of the nation’s union 
pacts are up for renewal during July, 
August and September, and subcon- 
tracting is bound to play a key role 
in the negotiations. With manage- 
ment running cost-scared despite an 
advance in the economy, company 
bargainers will press for the freedom 
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to spread work among outsiders who 
can do certain jobs better or cheaper. 
But the unions, already facing a de- 
cline in membership, are not going to 
take kindly to management’s point of 
view. 

Subcontracting is, of course, a 
hardy perennial at the bargaining 
table. The issue has never been final- 
ly resolved for the simple reason that 
neither side has been willing to bind 
itself to a specific formula. 

The compromises that have ap- 
peared in a few contracts are very 
hedged. One company agreed to a 
clause on subcontracting but made 
sure to leave itself enough elbow 
room to do what it thought best in 
the future. “The company, if practi- 
cal, will make every reasonable effort 
to use its available workforce and 
equipment in order to avoid having 
its work performed by outside con- 
tractors,” this clause reads. 

But in general, management strat- 
egy has been to make no commit- 
ments in the union pact, on the 
grounds that subcontracting is a man- 
agement prerogative and cannot be 
tampered with. Labor has been un- 
willing to make any concessions be- 
cause it resolutely holds that once a 
company has agreed to bargain about 
jobs, those jobs cannot be eliminated 
by farming out the work. 

So far, the unions’ attitude has not 
slowed the big trend to subcontract- 
ing. But with more and more jobs dis- 
appearing in the wake of automation, 
labor is determined to anchor all the 
jobs it can. So, when the question of 
subcontracting comes up this sum- 
mer, the storm clouds will be hover- 
ing over the bargaining table. 


Whither Reuther? 


“Watch out, Reuther. The job you 
save may be your own.” 

This picket sign, which recently 
greeted delegates to the United Auto 
Workers’ policy meeting, sharply 
summarizes the career problem of its 
president, Walter Reuther. Once the 
enfant terrible of the labor movement, 
Reuther enters negotiations with the 
Big Three of autodom amid internal 
union rumblings. 

Opposition has not jelled into any 
projected slate of candidates to run 
against Reuther at the next UAW 
convention. That will be determined 
by how well he fares in the current 
negotiations. But several develop- 
ments have eroded Reuther’s leader- 
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ship in recent months. Among them: | . G O e G ETT E Sy Finger Tip Control 


e@ Increasing coldness between him 
and AFL-CIO President George f $ d r $ f 
Meany. And Meany has not gone out or p ee * as é, a e ty 
f hi heal the rift, either. ; atte : 
wea aia ase ea aa tte Go-Getter powered lift trucks are available in six basic models in each 
that M sak Sack “Schekeik tealentddied of four series (stand-on or walkie, explosion proof or standard) with a 
§ ‘ - y # . he oe range of sizes and capacities in each. 
Reuther the big ‘Wheel RE once Was The Go-Getter is fully powered for both traction and lift. Safety factors 
in the hierarchy of union strategists. include fingertip lift control and warning horn. Dynamic brake for down- 
e The failure of the Reutherites to | grade control and deadman mechanical brake for positive stops are 
come up with a “fighting” bargain- | controlled by a single directional switch. Stand-on models give the oper- 


ing program. Reuther and his aides ator a clear view in any direction of travel. Position of operation is fully 


have decided to face the auto indus- inside the truck, offering protection from obstructions. 
try with “problem areas” for joint 
consideration, not with a set of “hard INDEX No. 54.11 INDEX No. 
and fast demands.” Go-Getter low-lift platform model (ride-on 52.12 
e Reuther’s alleged loss of face when west ts Ag og apt mene ” - Go-Getter (Walk-along 
President John F. Kennedy and Sec- = walh-oleng series. nn OY on tial tes 
retary of Labor Arthur Goldberg both Se T : transporting and high 
came out against shorter workweeks. , lea eeueiam 
This put a gaping hole in the Auto : i epee Proof series, 
Workers’ bargaining package. : ) sea 
@ Reuther’s inability to get an agree- 
ment from Ford that it will not im- 
port lower-cost parts for its new small 
car. Substantial buying overseas could 
mean more job losses in the U.S. for 
UAW members. 
To auto company negotiators, INDEX No. 52.21 INDEX No. 
these developments add up to one Go-Getter (walkie x“ 53.22 
thing. Reuther will be a hard bargain- =. eae Go-Getter (stand-on 
. . . § standard shown with 
er this year in an effort to restore his transporting : . qeafeesd wint® idk 
leadership. Not lost on the industry Ff eae mre “ fork lift straddle 
. : . Z “il model for narrow 
is the fact that the union is beefing : explosion aisle tiering of pal- 
up its finances. The UAW has been ;. sa 8 lets or skids. Also in 
. a . © ws 5 walk-along and  ex- 
converting a sizable part of its hold- — - | | plosion proof series. 
ings into liquid assets, and strike | | | 
funds now stand at $39 million. 








Overcast on Overtime 





A precious management prerogative 


—the right to schedule overtime—is INDEX No. INDEX No. 52.30 
under attack. The principal opposi- 55.23 netcatter 
tion comes from laid-off workers who oe Go-Getter (walk-along ' wae 


resent the overtime assignments given ih tre pee dong >. 
to men who have jobs. 4 range ng mp in walk-slong 
A group of jobless recently pick- a » ballets. Also ride-on or : aoe 
eted the General Motors Corp.’s =.) ia eemesbennc J ti Wee # explosion 
Fisher Body plants when management ms & ! a 4 we, 
assigned one hour of overtime to ma ; | ? / 
1,000 employees. “When so many 
workers are idle,” argued the pickets, 
“the company should recall men laid 
off instead of giving extra time to 
those with jobs.” , , 
GM retorted that although over- 
time costs extra money, because of REVO LVATOR Co. 
time-and-a-half provisions in con- ESTABLISHED 1904 


ferns coner Sy yr gama capennd EE f Portable Elevators, Power and Hand Lift Truck 
eg signers and Manufacturers of Portable Elevators, Power and Han rucks, 

more expensive if the overtime sched- | tydrautic and Traction Elevators, Carboy and Barrel Dumpers, Portable Cranes, 

uled is for short duration. And GM Positioners, Storage Racks, Turntables and Other Material Handling Equipment. 


is sticking to its guns. 8702 TONNELE AVENUE 


What will the unions do about NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 


overtime? Some of their policy makers Sales Representatives in Leading Centers 
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How xerographic 
master-making equipment 
can make your own 
duplicating department 
pay olf 


with remarkable savings in time and money, and without capital investment 


Hundreds of business firms now find it profitable 
to set up their own offset duplicating depart- 
ments. For example: 


A national refiner is saving $1,500 a 
month, an airline $1,000. A small insur- 
ance company is ahead $6,000 a year, 
a steel firm $250,000. An instrument 
manufacturer is saving $700 a month, 
an aeronautics firm $82,000 a year. 


What accounts for such substantial savings in 
do-it-yourself paperwork duplicating? The ap- 
plication of xerography—the clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic copying process—to the preparation 
of offset paper masters. 


You get longer runs from each master with 
xerographic master-making equipment, and you 
can use any master material. So there’s a sub- 
stantial saving not only in dollars, but in time. 


You get high quality masters that give you 
hundreds—even thousands—of sharp, clear run- 
off copies-—enlarged, reduced, or size-to-size. 
Moreover, a new improved xerographic plate 
provides an inexpensive substitute for film nega- 


XEROX CORPORATION (formerly Haloid 
Xerox) 61-47X Haloid St., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


tives that enables you to reproduce any original 
—even halftones, photographs, or solid areas. 
No darkroom is needed. 


You have no capital investment. Xerographic 
master-making equipment can be installed at a 
modest monthly rental, cancellable on 15 days’ 
notice, for any reason whatever. 

You'll save the rental charge many times over 
in reduced paperwork duplicating costs. Even if 
your volume is low, you'll find it pays to install 
xerographic equipment because of our unique 
Pay-As-You-Copy rental plan. 

Companies now maintaining their own offset 
duplicating departments (and this includes 
many of America’s most progressive companies, 
large and small) enjoy other benefits in addition 
to the substantial savings. Better control of work, 
faster reproduction, and—because offset paper 
masters are prepared on xerographic master- 
making equipment—finer quality of end product. 

Why not let our representative conduct a free 
feasibility study on the application of xerographic 
equipment to your paperwork duplicating prob- 
lems. Write today and we'll see that he calls 
you for an appointment. No obligation, of course. 


XEROX 


CORPORATION 
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are plugging for a contract clause 
which would prohibit management 
from scheduling more than a week of 
overtime if there are laid-off workers 
available. 

Another management prerogative 
that is getting union attention is its 
right to close down plants because 
their operations are outmoded. 

With the coming of automation, it 
is often more costly to modernize 
than to build a new plant and install 
new equipment. But the Packinghouse 
Workers Union has now come up 
with a proposal that management go 
slow on plant closings. 

Actually, management has _ been 
using its own formulas to cushion the 
impact of technological developments. 
One way has been to pace the in- 
stallation of new equipment with the 
normal erosion of the workforce. Ev- 
ery year employees retire, quit, are 
fired. By not hiring replacements, a 
company can modernize without lay- 
ing off. At Quaker Oats, for example, 
managers who order _labor-saving 
equipment must include in their re- 
quest for authorization an estimate of 
the impact the machines will make on 
training, displacement, transfers and 
seniority. 


In Pursuit of Pirates 


Business conventions have been so 
invaded by pirates—manpower pi- 
rates—that many companies think 
twice before they send an engineer, 
scientist or technician to attend these 
presumably educational —confabs. 
Some firms have been known to lose 
from 5% to 20% of their profes- 
sional people in the fortnight after 
they turned in their expense accounts. 

At some meetings the speeches, 
seminars and technical papers play 
second fiddle to a galaxy of high-pres- 
sure “man-marketing” hoopla, rang- 
ing from outright pitchmen who ha- 
rangue the visitors in “exhibit” booths 
to wining and dining in swank clubs. 

As a result, a group of executives 
is now trying to draw up a code of 
ethics to curb recruiting—open or 
clandestine—at technical conventions. 
The plan is to get a promise from 
the major professional societies to 
ban all interviewing, hospitality suites 
and advertising before and during the 
meetings. Purpose: “To restore dig- 
nity to professional conferences and 
improve the exchange of technical in- 
formation which is the basic purpose 
of the conventions.” END 
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Which 


plan fits 
your 


® THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 
We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 


reorganize your truck facilities and per-| 


sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
tion your present fleet. 

® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 

As your business expands, don’t use vital 


capital for more trucks, lease new ones § 


as needed. 
® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 


As each truck in your fleet needs replace- | 
‘@@ tent, instead of buying a new one, lease 


it. In a few years all your vehicles are B® 
. >) TENNESSEE 


leased. 
© THE PILOT PLAN 


leasing in all locations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “pilot”? operation 
using full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain. 

Lease a new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 

No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your capital to your own business! 


National know-how; local 
controls—write for literature. 


Lv, / NATIONAL TRUCK 


Tirits) LEASING SYSTEM 


(FA F Serving Principal Cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 


23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite OC-7 Chicago, Ill. 


Instead of switching from ownership to @@ TEXAS 


The NATIONALEASE services described 
in the column at the left are available 

to you /ocally in the Central States through 
the affiliates shown below, who also serve 
other locations in their general regions. 


ALABAMA 
National Motor Fleets, Inc., Birmingham 


ARKANSAS 
Hornor-Morris Transportation Service, 
Helena 


ILLINOIS 
General Leaseways Co., Rock Island 
Leased Vehicles, Inc., Peoria 
Treloar Truck & Car Rental, Joliet 
Willett Truck Leasing Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 
Central Union Cartage Co., Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne Leasing Co., Fort Wayne 


IOWA 
Atlas Warehouse Co., Burlington 
Brown Truck Leasing Corp., Des Moines 
General Leaseways Co., Davenport 
lowa Warehouse Co., Waterloo 


KANSAS 
Feld Truck Leasing, Kansas City 
LOUISIANA 
American Truck Rental, New Orleans 
Tri-State Truck Leasing Co., Shreveport 


MICHIGAN 
Peel Bros., Grand Haven 
Star Truck Rentals, Inc., Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 
General Leasing Corp., Winona 
National Car & Truck Rentals, Minneapolis 
Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Moorhead 


MISSOURI 
Feld Car & Truck Leasing, Kansas City 
Motor Transportation Co., St. Louis 
Rubert Truck Leasing Co., Springfield 


NEBRASKA 
Himarco Truck Leasing, Omaha 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Fargo 


OHIO 
Acme Truck Leasing, Mansfield, Marion 
Lima T. & S. Co., Lima 
Motorlease, Inc., Youngstown 
Penntruck Company, Columbus 
Street & Highway Transportation Service, 
Cincinnati 
Tri-Val Lease, Inc., Dover 
Trucklease, Inc., Cleveland, Toledo 


> OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa Auto Rental, Tulsa 
Carl Carson Co., Memphis, Jackson 


American Truck Rental, Fort Worth, 
Port Arthur 
Galveston Fleet Service, Galveston, 
Beaumont 
Hunsaker Truck Lease, Inc., Dallas, Houston 
Mission Motor Lease Co., San Antonio 
Plains White Truck Co., Lubbock 
Resler Truck Leasing, El Paso 


WISCONSIN 
Bay Rental Service, Green Bay 
Valley Leasing Co., Appleton, Wausau 
Yellow Truck Rental Service, Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Security Truck U Drive, Winnipeg, Man. | 
Pollock Truck Leasing Co., Strathroy, Ont. 


Write for a complete listing of 
NATIONALEASE afhiliates showing 
additional afhliates supplying leasing service 
throughout the rest of the United States 

and Canada. 











President, Case Institute of Technology 
Former Director, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) 


Dr. T. Keith Glennan tells 
why he feels the best 
location in the nation 
is better than ever 


*‘Cleveland ranks 1st in Ohio, 4th in the U. S. in 
research facilities, largely because of the avail- 
ability of engineers and scientists turned out by 
the local colleges and universities. These institu- 
tions, such as Case Institute, carry on millions 
of dollars of research on their campuses, supple- 
menting the activities of the hundreds of com- 
panies and government agencies which have their 
own research operations. Ahead we see ‘Industrial 
Research Park’ — a large tract immediately ad- 
jacent to the 488-acre University Circle, the 
cultural heart of Cleveland. This park, designed 
as a giant industrial research center, will be a part 
of the 30-institution family dedicated to educa- 
tional and cultural activities. These research 
resources help make the best location in the 
nation better than ever.”’ 


CUR PEOPLE KNOW FIRST. Here, WORK FORCE OF 830,000, and 
more than 300 business and pro- nearly 75% of them are skilled, 
fessional associations keep us up semi-skilled, managers and tech- 
to date on last-minute happenings nical or professional employees — 
in many fieids. @ ready force for all industries. 


PLAN FOR PROGRESS. Erieview is Northeast Ohio’s master 
plan for a $200 million commercial-industrial tomorrowland in 
downtown Cleveland. 











CORRIDOR OF COMMERCE. Cleveland-Northeast Ohio is 
within 500 miles of 75% of America’s industries, 60% of the 
population, and no area has better transportation facilities. 


Whatever your needs, whether for 


foe onenta, penemen danibuts, THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 
or warehousing facilities, look to . 
Cleveiand-Northeast Ohio. For spe- Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 


cific information, write or call 
Richard L. DeChant, Manager of the best location in the nation 


Area Development Department. 
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Motors in Miniature 


The intricate process of molding raw 
materials into familiar consumer 
products is old hat to executives, but 
it has a continuing fascination for 
local residents and visiting out-of- 
towners. Catering to their curiosity 
many large companies roll out the 
welcome mat, invite the public be- 
hind the scenes for guided tours of 
the plant. Now this traditional hospi- 
tality, with a community relations 
payoff measured only in intangibles, 
has been given a new twist by the 
Ford Motor Co. at its Dearborn, 
Mich., plant. 

It started when the company 
mulled over a way of “showing”’ its 
assembly line—the highlight of any 
tour—to throngs of visiting tourists 
who could visit Ford only in the eve- 
ning or on weekends, when the plant 
is shut down. 

To accommodate off-hour visitors, 
Ford decided to reproduce, in minia- 
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Ideas at Work 


How do you run a plant tour without letting the guests 


unterfere with production? Ford has found a way. 


To better your scrap-recovery score, try using seman- 


tics. A strange prescription, but it works. 


ture, the full cycle of auto produc- 
tion. A 30Q-foot exhibit, faithful in 
every detail, was set up. The figures 
(above) and some 700 miniature au- 
tos actually move at the press of a 
button. A recorded narration, with 
authentic factory noises in the back- 
ground, explains each step of the 
assembly operation. 

The exhibit starts with the receiv- 
ing of parts at the plant, ends with a 
finished car’s engine warming up and 
its horn honking during the final in- 
spection. The miniature cars are final- 
ly loaded onto a haulaway, shipped 
to a miniature Ford dealer, and 
emerge from his showroom for a spin 
down the highway. 

The exhibit has been so successful 
that Ford plans to keep it perma- 
nently on display at Dearborn, except 
when it is dismantled and shipped off 
for temporary display at major auto 
shows. Ford won’t say what the ex- 


hibit costs, but it is delighted with the 
public’s reaction. The exhibit may, in 
fact, prove to be the most popular 
Ford has ever shown. 


What Makes Money? 


What’s in a name? Plenty, when it 
comes to salvaging base metal. That, 
at least, is the experience of the Sal- 
vage Group at the West Allis Works, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. of 
Milwaukee, which has learned how a 
change of name can save money for 
the company. Here’s how it hap- 
pened: 

As product parts are shaped and 
finished along the assembly line, chips 
of copper, iron, and even silver fly to 
the floor. Such metal has always, of 
course, been salvaged for resale. But 
it used to be labeled “‘waste.”’ Produc- 
tion controls had moved waste levels 
down to such a point that they could 
no longer effect a dramatic drop. 
Constantly faced with a waste level of 
minimum proportions, the company 
cast about for a greater return on its 
salvage operation. 

A look at existing procedures re- 
vealed that production foremen were 
being charged for waste as “defective 
workmanship.” To put things in a 
more positive light, the company de- 
cided to de-emphasize the “waste” 
angle, and credit each department for 
the value of “scrap” it salvaged. Su- 
pervisors, of course, were delighted 
with the change. Waste may be waste, 
but what once meant red ink on the 
ledgers now means black. 

To boost the resale value of metal- 
lic residues (a $1.3 million operation 
at West Allis Works), production de- 
partments segregate the metals into 
identifiable lots of iron, copper, and 
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so on. Segregated material sells for an 
average 15¢ per pound, whereas mix- 
tures sell for only a third as much. 

With a chance to get credit for 
waste, the incentive to segregate met- 
als zoomed. Cashing in on employ- 
ees’ interest, the company issued a 
manual on scrap salvage, codifying 
salvage procedures. 

Floor sweepers were given magnets 
to help identify ferrous metals. (The 
“simmick” value of this alone, re- 
ports A-C, was astonishing.) Scrap 
bins placed in strategic locations 
around the plant must be labeled now 
before salvage truck drivers will pick 
them up. 

How is the program working out? 
Just fine, says A-C. The company is 
processir» » bout a million pounds of 
non-fert giaterials annually. Less 
than - pounds a year has to be 
$0 ‘ -gduced prices because it’s 
contaminated. And A-C discovered a 
hidden benefit in carefully segregating 
materials. It can now sell some met- 
als which are not suitable for produc- 
tion at over their scrap value. When 
labeled, in fact, such materials bring 
an average $12,000 a year, compared 
to the old price of $2,000—$3,000. 

A-C hasn't abandoned charging 
departments for waste, it hastens to 
add, but it’s found that soft-pedaling 
the charges while playing up the 
scrap credits pays off. 


Educating the Educators 


To the company that hires new high 
school graduates, the school counse- 
lor. who advises graduates on career 
choices is an important source of ap- 
plicants. But her value to both com- 
paay and student is only as good as 
her understanding of the company’s 
job requirements. 

Puzzled by a long procession of 
substandard applicants for operators’ 
jobs, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. dis- 
covered that local high school coun- 
selors regarded switchboard operation 
as rather menial work, requiring little 
skill and small talent. 

To HUlinois Bell, this discovery was 
alarming. If it gained much ground, 
the counselors’ notion could portend 
a gradual drying-up of the company’s 
sources of womanpower. Promptly, 
lilinois Bell challenged the faculty 
counselors to expose themselves to the 
very job they had downgraded, by 
taking six to eight weeks of summer 
employment with the company. Coun- 
selors who take up the offer work as 
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A WIRE EXPERT explains switching equipment to each student adviser. Here, 
Leotta Hampton of Arlington Heights (Ill.) High School gets basic training. 


telephone operators for four weeks, 
then explore the job duties of other 
telephone company personnel. 

To Illinois Bell’s relief, the pro- 
gram’s modest cost has paid off in a 
sharp upgrading of its job applicants. 
And the constructive criticisms it gets 
from its temporary employees at sum- 
mer’s end have turned out to be sur- 
prisingly valuable. 


Auto Shower for Employees 


Thirty years ago it was almost fun to 
drive to work. An empty road beck- 
oned, and parking space aplenty 
waited near the plant. Today, after 
bucking heavy traffic, the average 
plant worker faces a frustrating hunt 
for space in the company parking lot 
—where by day’s end his car may be 
thoroughly coated with an unwelcome 
industrial film. 

To the Riegel Paper Co. of Milford, 
N.J. this final irritation was just too 
much to ask its workers to take. What 
could be done? A free, automatic car 
wash for employees was the answer. 
Designed and constructed by Riegel’s 
own engineers, the unit was installed 
in a matter of weeks, at a total cost of 
$1,500. 

From early spring to late autumn, 
Riegel reports, the unit is in constant 
use. (To avoid frozen pipes, it shuts 
down in winter.) When leaving for 
the day, employees drive up to the 
wash and align their wheels, press a 
button on a stanchion, and slowly 
drive through. An automatic timer de- 
lays the deluge until the worker can 
roll up his window. 
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Employee reaction? “Enthusiastic,” 
reports G. W. Clark, Riegel’s director 
of industrial relations. 


Cutting the Dealers In 


What better way of securing employee 
loyalty than by making every worker 
an ““owner’’? Operating on this theory, 
countless companies have sold a share 
or two of corporate stock to workers 
who wanted to buy it. 

If it works for employees, reasoned 
Harnischfeger Corp. of Milwaukee, 
why not for distributors? Accordingly, 
at a recent dealer conference, the 
company added some eighty domestic 
distributors to its stockholder family 
by giving each one a free share of 
company stock (value: $25). To 
make the most of its gesture, the 
company had the certificates framed, 
and president Henry Harnischfeger 
made the presentations in person. 


Where the Money Goes 


When you add them all up, taxes, So- 
cial Security and fringe benefits take 
a considerable bite from the typical 
paycheck. Few employees, however, 
bother to add them up. And even 
when they do, few comprehend just 
how thick a stack of greenbacks is 
represented by those digits on the 
check stub. 

To hammer home the full cost of 
those taken-for-granted deductions, 
President William J. Servotte of Green 
Bay Wisconsin’s Bay West Paper Co. 
decided to pay his employees their 
gross earnings in cash one payday. 
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Then, once they had been handed 
their stacks of currency, the em- 
ployees would systematically pay back 
—in cash—each of the normal de- 
ductions. 

To help speed the project, a tempo- 
rary pay office was set up in the com- 
pany’s machine shop. There, at one 
end, employees received their gross 
pay in dollars. They then paused at a 
series of “deduction” stations to shell 
out cash for each benefit or obliga- 
tion. At the last station, employees 
turned in their net pay, received the 
usual pay check with a stub listing de- 
ductions. The cash, incidentally, was 
retrieved because many workers were 
afraid to leave the plant carrying so 
many bills. 

Since a local bank provided tellers 
to handle the cash transactions, cost 
of the project was almost nil. 


Those Costly Containers 


Many manufacturers know they could 
save a handsome sum if they could 
get back the expensive containers in 
which they market their products. But 
prying the containers away from cus- 
tomers is often far from easy. 

Take even a small container like a 
soft-drink bottle, which costs the bot- 
tler roughly 7 cents. The traditional 
2-cent rebate on every empty bottle 
brought in to the grocer gives custom- 
ers the feeling they are saving money, 
results in a 5-cent saving to the bot- 
tler on each “empty” returned. 

Yet in spite of the 2-cent incentive, 
there are a vast number of reusable 
containers hidden away in closets, cel- 
lars and garages that are never turned 
in. How do you ferret them out? John 
Munson, manager of the Pepsi-Cola 
Bottling Co., Jamestown, N.Y. found 
an answer by tapping the inexhausti- 
ble energy of childpower. 

His idea: run a kiddie show at a lo- 
cal movie, charge six empty Pepsi 
bottles as the price of admission. 
Munson figured that if the kids could 
not round up all the unredeemed 
Pepsi bottles in Jamestown, they 
would at least badger their parents 
into buying a Pepsi six-pack to get 
the “price” of admission. Either way, 
Pepsi stood to gain, particularly since 
the theater cost the company only 10 
cents a seat to rent. 

The result? Over 500 youngsters 
showed up for Pepsi’s two-hour show 
at Jamestown’s Palace Theater, bear- 
ing nearly a truckload of usable bot- 
tles. 
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Prevent burned out m 


When a dry, forgotten bearing burns out 
a motor, it can cost thousands of dol- 
lars in lost production time. That’s why 
profit-conscious management so often 
turns to ACME VISIBLE to make 
preventive maintenance forget- proof. 
Every need of every motor and machine 
is visibly scheduled and signaled as 
shown at right. Service records, cost 
records, spare parts inventory, stay * 
with maintenance cards.For less down- + 
time and more profitable on-time pro- 
duction, send coupon. 





otors that burn up profits 





et ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, inc. 
1107 West Allview Drive 
Crozet, Va. 
Please supply more infor- 
mation on Acme Visible | 
money-saving PM control. | 
| 
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deVegh Mutual 
Fund, 


Inc. 


The management of the Fund 
seeks opportunities for possible 


long-term capital appreciation. 
subscription price: 


NET ASSET VALUE 
PER SHARE 


NO SALES CHARGE OR 
UNDERWRITING 
COMMISSION 


Periodic Purchase Plan 


available at no extra cost. 


Mail this Coupon for a tree prospectus. 


de Vegh Mutual Fund, Inc. 
26 Broadway, New York 4 
Name 
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See 


deVegh Investing 
Company, 


Inc. 


A DIVERSIFIED 
OPEN-END INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 
that seeks 
REASONABLE 
DIVIDEND INCOME 
and 
POSSIBLE LONG-TERM 
CAPITAL GROWTH 





subscription price: 
NET ASSET VALUE 
PER SHARE 
NO SALES CHARGE OR 
UNDERWRITING 
COMMISSION 


Periodic Purchase Plan 
available at no extra cost. 


Mail this coupon for a free prospectus. 


de Vegh Investing Company, Inc. 
26 Broadway, New York 4 


Name 
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THE PROOF IS IN THE PULLING! Bigger, faster outboard motors made with strong 
Nickel-containing metals make possible thrilling recreation for millions of people. 


FASTER FUN ON THE WATER thanks to today’s powerful 
outboards. Nickel alloys used in vital parts help provide 
extra stamina for higher performance. 


STRONG NICKEL ALLOYS beef-up today’s powerful out- 
board motors—help enable them to push heavier loads faster 


and farther than ever before! 


HOW INGO NICKEL HELPS PUT 
THE POWER IN TODAY’S OUTBOARDS 


Outboard motors have come a long 
way since their “one horse” days. 
Today, millions of people enjoy 
cruising, fishing, water skiing and 
just plain fun with more powerful, 
high-performance outboards. 


Higher power, of course, puts ad- 
ditional strain on gears, shafts and 
other components. To provide extra 
strength and reliability in these 
vital parts, outboard motor manu- 


Alloy steels and other Nickel 
alloys are both strong and resistant 
to wear and corrosion. In countless 
products, Nickel contributes to long 
life, and provides great strength 
with light weight. 

Millions of people are now using 
dependable outboard motors... an- 


other product made better with 
metals containing Nickel. Manufac- 
turers—why not look into the possi- 
bilities of improving your product 
with Nickel. © 1961, Inco 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


sxe, [International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 


facturers turned to metals contain- 
ing Nickel. 
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Those “‘Obsolescence’’ Blues 


“Sixty per cent of American plants 
are obsolete!” 

‘Russia is building more than twice 
as many machine tools as the U.S.!” 

‘Sixty-eight per cent of all our pro- 
duction equipment is more than ten 
years old!” 

Cries of alarm like these are staple 
fare at business luncheons nowa- 
days. They are meant—and taken—in 
deadly earnest. “Are we that bad off?” 
businessmen groan in dismay over 
their coffee cups. 

Nobody can question the good faith 
of the industrialists and government 
officials who specialize in making 
scare headlines about our “‘obsolete” 
industrial plant. Nobody, for that mat- 
ter, can question their statistics. And 
their conclusions? ““Look,”’ one knowl- 
edgeable businessman points out, “‘ob- 
solescence is an abstraction—and a 
mighty slippery one at that.” 

A case in point: current American 
concern about machine tool produc- 
tion. Despite its rapid postwar growth, 
Russia is still far behind us in produc- 
tive capacity. Since versatile machine 
tools are mostly used to build the 
more specialized production equip- 
ment that turns out end products, the 
Soviets obviously need far more new 
machine tools than a mature indus- 
trial nation like the U.S. 

Even so, the amount of machine 
tools is less significant than their pro- 
ductivity. And American-made ma- 
chine tools, equipped with un- 
matched electronic controls, are far 
more productive and flexible than 
their Russian counterparts. If this 
“productivity” factor is taken into 
account, our rate of machine tool pro- 
duction would be much closer to the 
Russians’. 

To be sure, more liberal deprecia- 
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Inside Industry 


@ Is all the worry about obsolescence unfounded? One 


school of thought says “Maybe.” 


= Simple new theory can get the assembly line going 


full strength in any shop. 
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UP TO DATE or obsolete? Critics of industry’s latest fetish say it is the extent 
of use, not its age, that should dictate the replacement of capital equipment. 


tion—and lower prices—would step 
up industry’s machine tool buying. 
Yet the strongest inducements con- 
ceivable could not push U.S. industry 
into ordering machine tools at two- 
and-one-half times' its present rate (as 
it would have to if it were to “keep 
up with the Russians’). Other gen- 
eralizations about “obsolescence” lose 
a lot of sting when the productivity 
standard is applied. No manufacturer, 
of course, evaluates his plant and 
equipment on the basis of age. Rea- 
son: every machine tool is more or 
less obsolete on the day it is installed. 
Then, in fact, is the time it is aging 
fastest—like a human being at birth. 

Using the productivity yardstick, 


smart plant managers often pull out 
high-speed equipment only a year old 
while keeping a creaky 30-year-old 
machine on the job. Inconsistent? Not 
at all. If a year-old machine is run 
three shifts a day, seven days a week, 
replacing it with a newer version that 
is 10% faster may pay off handsome- 
ly. On the other hand, replacing an 
old forge that is used only two hours 
a day makes little or no economic 
sense. 

Few executives, it is safe to say, 
lose much sleep over the bugaboo of 
“obsolescence” in their own plants. 
The question that does haunt them: 
‘Are we competitive?” For the an- 
swer, Management must look to many 
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factors other than the productivity of 
equipment. Wage levels are an obvi- 
ous example. So is plant location. The 
most modern plant in the country, if 
it is remote from key markets, sources 
of raw materials, transportation and 
labor supply, cannot hope to compete 
with an older plant that is well located 
on all these counts. 

In the final analysis, of course, the 
competitive strength of a plant and its 
equipment depends on the men who 
run it. And all the talk about obsoles- 
cence and machine tool production 
may do more harm than good if it 
distracts the attention of business 
from its Number One competitive 
weapon, good management. 

Fortunately, there are plenty of ex- 
perienced businessmen who still see 
the problem in perspective. “If I ever 
had to choose,” says Gifford V. Leece, 
president of Gardner-Denver Co., 


“between an outdated plant run by 
smart management and a spanking 
new plant run by poor management, 
I wouldn’t hesitate. I'd take the well- 
managed one, cobwebs and all.” 


Balancing the Line 


Fifty years after Henry Ford in- 
vented the modern assembly line, the 
mass production industries are still 
wrestling with the problem of “line 
balancing”’—keeping everybody on 
the assembly line working all the 
time. Not uncommon, in fact, is the 
sight of as many as 10% of the work- 
ers On a mass production line stand- 
ing idle at any given time. 

In theory, the problem is far from 
insoluble. So far, though, most of the 
mathematical approaches to line bal- 
ancing have been too complicated for 
the average factory manager, who is 
often unschooled in higher mathe- 
matics. 

iow, two Midwestern mathemati- 
cians think they have come up with 
the answer. Instead of the trial-and- 
error method most plant managers 
rely on today, they have developed a 
relatively simple arithmetical solution 
that even the man in the shop can use. 

Maurice D. Kilbridge of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Leo Webster 
of Armour Research Foundation call 
their new technique “an _ heuristic 
method of assembly line balancing.” 

Key to the heuristic (roughly, “self- 
help”) method is a special chart of 
all work stations showing the existing 
sequence of assembly. Following some 
simple rules, the manager juggles the 
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“LINE BALANCING,” a problem on many assembly lines, yields to new solution 
by two mathematicians, who say their simple formula eliminates idle time. 


work stations around on the chart un- 

til he finds the optimum arrangement, 

with all assemblers working full time. 
Kilbridge and Webster emphasize 

that not all balancing problems are 

equally easy to solve. Possible com- 

plicating factors: 

@ a fixed order of assembly; 

@ assembly operations of varying 

time length; 

@ inflexible plant layout; 

@ work stations too big to be moved. 
Nevertheless, the development of 

this new technique should be good 

news for many manufacturers. The 

economics of mass production being 

what they are today, even a 5% cut in 

labor costs is nothing to be sneezed at. 


Battle of the Patents 


Menaced by new threats to its pro- 
prietary patent rights, the defense in- 
dustry is digging in for a fight in the 
hearing rooms of Capitol Hill. The 
prize at stake: commercial rights to 
R&D patents resulting from govern- 
ment contract work. 

Current Department of Defense 
procurement policies give the Federal 
Government a royalty-free license to 
any patents granted companies for 
contract R&D, but allows the company 
to retain the commercial rights. In 
contrast, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission retain the com- 
mercial rights themselves—a situation 
industry has never been happy about. 
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What has the big defense contrac- 
tors up in arms today, though, is a 
brace of bills now in the Congressional 
hopper that would deprive even De- 
fense Department contractors of the 
right to exploit their R&D patents 
commercially. 

Heading the industry’s Congres- 
sional opponents are Senators John F. 
McClellan(D., Ark.) and Russell B. 
Long(D., La.). Senator McClellan’s 
bill would give the Government exclu- 
sive right and title to any invention 
developed under a government patent. 
Senator Long’s proposal: establish- 
ment of a Federal Inventions Admin- 
istration to promote the widest possi- 
ble knowledge and use of inventions 
and discoveries made under Govern- 
ment-sponsored R&D. “Some govern- 
ment departments and agencies,” says 
Long, “are giving away to private 
contractors what rightfully belongs to 
the public.” Backing him up are other 
Senators, some Defense Department 
officials, and an impressive string of 
scientists and engineering professors. 

Instead of becoming defensive un- 
der this heavy fire, the industry has 
launched a bold counterattack. Its 
objective: extension of the Defense 
Department’s liberal patent policies to 
the NASA and the AEC. Spokesmen 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association, and the lesser-known 
Strategic Industries Association are 
presenting a barrage of evidence to 
support their claim that retained com- 
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mercial rights are a major inducement 
to industry to take on low- or no- 
profit R&D contracts. One telling 
point: the unexpectedly slow progress 
of private atomic energy development. 
Industry spokesmen do not claim, of 
course, that atomic energy would be 
competitive with fossil fuels if the 
AEC encouraged industry by giving 
up commercial rights. But they do in- 
sist that commercial development 
would be a lot further along. 

“Because the NASA and the AEC 
retain commercial rights,” says Sam- 
uel Cross, secretary and general coun- 
sel of Perkin-Elmer Corp., “we do 
not accept any of their contracts that 
appear to have commercial possibili- 
ties.” | 

Publicly the battle is being fought 
on a lofty, what’s-best-for-the-country 
plane. “Both the public interest and 
private equities are best served,” says 
Augustus B. (“Gus”) Kinzel, vice 
president of research for Union Car- 
bide Corp., “when commercial rights 
to inventions developed with federal 
funds are retained by the inventor or 
contractor.” 


A power elite? 


In private, however, the mood of 
the antagonists is bitter. There are 
acrimonious mutterings about “wel- 
fare-state boosters” and “big-govern- 
ment boys” from one side, “monop- 
olists” and “‘power elite’ from the 
other. To date, neither side has scored 
a clear-cut victory. But the contro- 
versy is still young. 

Current Congressional attacks on 
its commercial patent rights are not 
the only threat to the defense indus- 
try’s proprietary position. To some 
companies, a problem that rankles 
even more is the Government’s prac- 
tice, when establishing a “second 
source,” of requiring them to give 
away blueprints and_ production 
know-how to a potential competitor. 
All too often, complains John Demp- 
sey, vice president of Servomecha- 
nisms, Inc., the “second source” 
becomes a second source for the 
commercial version of the equipment 
as well. 

‘The very companies that make the 
greatest contribution to our technical 
progress,” says Dempsey, “are being 
denuded of their rights in favor of job 
shops whose overhead is low because 
they don’t have any design engineers. 
This is sacrificing technical progress 
on the altar of cost reduction.” 

—M.M. 
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MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 


Your up-to-date guide 
to efficient supervision 


This book provides a practical train- 
ing course in job management and 
man management. 

With its help, you can develop 
supervisors for your company who 
are thoroughly familiar with the basic 
principles of good management and 
how to apply them to everyday problems. 


SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
by ROBERT D. LOKEN 
Assistant to the Publisher, Life Magazine 
and EARL P. STRONG 


Director of Management Development, 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 


314 pages, 512 x 814, $3.50 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


Written in simple language from the stand- 
point of the supervisor, this book covers, 
step-by-step, the duties of the line and staff 
supervisor in organizing, planning, and con- 
trolling production—from evaluating per- 
sonnel requirements, training the new em- 
ployee, and delegating responsibility, to 
handling job breakdowns, grievances, orders, 
and so forth. 





A Working Manual of 
Public Relations Techniques 


This book gives you tested-by-ex- 
perience material to help you solve 
your most difficult public relations 
problems. It brings you the best think- 
ing of 34 recognized authorities—more 
than have ever discussed public rela- 
tions within the covers of a single 


book. 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Edited by GLENN GRISWOLD 
and DENNY GRISWOLD 
with chapters by 32 other experts 
in the public relations field 


644 pages, 32 illustrations, 64% x 9% 
$ 


A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


Here is a practical working hand- 
book which for the first time applies 
the actual case history approach to public 
relations. Each chapter includes step-by- 
step case examples to show tested — 
relations methods that have proved suc- 
cessful. 

With this handbook at his fingertips, 
any executive can plan his entire public 
relations program with confidence. 


Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 





Solve index and list problems 
with Shannovue Strip Records 


DO YOU HAVE THIS PROBLEM? 


When kept in books or typed on sheets of paper, 
lists of information may be fine until revisions 


become necessary. Then each 


HERE'S THE MODERN SOLUTION 


alteration makes 
the list more untidy, harder to use. 


When a Shannovue Strip Record requires 
revision, the outdated strip is removed, a 


new one typed and slipped in place. 


No 


need to retype the whole list —it is con- 


stantly up-to-date. 


A good range of models and capacities 
allows you to pick the unit you need. 


Shannovue Strip Records solve your in- 


dex and list problems. 


Like More 
Information? 


Shannovue Desk 
Pad model DP 5. 
4" strip ca- 
pacity: 260. 
Frame size: 6” 
x 6". 


Get our new strip record brochure. Tells about solving index 
and list problems with strip records. Shows complete product 
line, with prices. Write today! 


THE H-O-N CO., MUSCATINE, IOWA 

















G. FINDLEY GRIFFITHS 
Acme Steel Co. 
JOHN A. HILL 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
LAWRENCE LITCHFIELD JR. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
CHARLES M. POWELL 
American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 
WILLIAM G. FRANK 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
C. R. SMITH 
American Airlines, Inc. 
CHARLES W. PERELLE 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 
KEMPTON DUNN 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
STEPHEN DEWEY MOXLEY 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
LYSLE E., PRITCHARD 
American Chicle Co. 
DR. WILBUR G. MALCOLM 
American Cyanamid Co. 
FRANK C. STAPLES 
American Molasses Co. 
E. WELDON SCHUMACHER 
American Optical Co. 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 
JOSEPH B. LANTERMAN 
American Steel Foundries 
GERALD S. TOMPKINS 
American Viscose Corp. 
HOWARD I. YOUNG 
American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., Inc. 
CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 
Anaconda Co. 
RICHARD B. STEINMETZ 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
ROLAND V. RODMAN 
Apco Oil Corp. 
JOHN H. DANIELS 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
CLIFFORD J. BACKSTRAND 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
CARLYLE F. BARNES 
Associated Spring Corp. 
ERNEST S. MARSH 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway 
KENDRICK R. WILSON JR. 
Avco Corp. 
MORRIS NIELSEN 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
WALLIS B. DUNCKEL 
Bankers Trust Co. 
DUNCAN J. STEWART 
Barber Colman Co. 
HARVEY GAYLORD 
Bell Aerospace Corp. 
MALCOLM P. FERGUSON 
Bendix Corp. 
RALPH A. WILKINS 
Bird & Son, Inc. 
FRANK T. PETERSON 
Black-Clawson Co. . 
W. CORDES SNYDER ' JR. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
J. RALPH PATTERSON 
E. W. Bliss Co., Inc. 
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ROBERT V. HANSBERGER 
Boise Cascade Corp. 
HAROLD W. COMFORT 
Borden Co. 
AUGUST B. MEYER 
Bowaters Southern 
Paper Corp. 
AUSTIN R. ZENDER 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
FREDERIC N. SCHWARTZ 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
B. EDWARD BENSINGER 
The Brunswick Corp. 
J. SPENCER LOVE 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
RAY R. EPPERT 
Burroughs Corp. 
ROY G. LUCKS 
California Packing Corp. 
HORACE Y. BASSETT 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
ROY W. MOORE JR. 
Canada Dry Corp. 
CLINTON F. ROBINSON 
Carborundum Co. 
WILLIAM BYNUM 
Carrier Corp. 
HENRY H. HOYT 
Carter Products, Inc. 
C. FOSTER BROWN JR. 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
DWANE L. WALLACE 
Cessna Aircraft Co. 
O. WILLIAM CARPENTER 
Chain Belt Co. 
WILLIAM S. RENCHARD 
Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Co. 
EDWARD A. O’NEAL JR. 
The Chemstrand Corp. 
WALTER J. TUOHY 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
JEROME A. STRAKA 
Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc. 
WILLIAM G. LAFFER 
Clevite Corp. 
ELLIS LEACH 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
CECIL E. LOOMIS 
The Columbia Gas 
System, Inc. 
LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Columbian Carbon Co. 
HUBERT G. EBDON 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
J. HARRIS WARD 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
FREDERICK H. COOK 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
HOWARD A. COWDEN 
Consumers Cooperative 
Association 
TILDEN CUMMINGS 
Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 
LEONARD F. McCOLLUM 
Continental Oil Co. 
EDMOND P. SEVERNS 
Continental Steel Corp. 
LATHROP G. BACKSTROM 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 








JAMES M. DARBAKER 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
JOHN R. RHAMSTINE 
Corn Products Co. 
JOEL HUNTER 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 
E. DON TULL 
Cummons Engine Co., Inc. 
JOHN K. WALLACE 
Cupples Co., Manufacturers 
CHARLES V. LIPPS 
Curtiss Candy Co. 
PHILIP RYAN 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
JOHN E. MARTIN 
Dana Corp. 
JAMES L. SEWELL 
Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. 
MAX J. ZIVIAN 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
RAYMOND F. EVANS 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
SCOTT HARROD 
Ditto, Inc. 
DONALD W. DOUGLAS JR. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
T. SPENCER SHORE 
Eagle-Picher Co. 
WILLIAM S. VAUGHN 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
EDWARD J. DWYER 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
ROBERT O. FICKES 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
BENJAMIN ABRAMS 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. 
FRANCIS A. JOHNSON 
Endicott Johnson Corp. 
JAMES F. OATES JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S. 
WILLIAM H. RUFFIN 
Erwin Mills, Inc. 
MAX FACTOR JR. 
Max Factor & Co. 
DAVID KARR 
Fairbanks Whitney Corp. 
ERHART D. EDQUIST 
Fairmont Foods Co., Inc. 
HAROLD F. FALK 
The Falk Corp. 
GUY S. PEPPIATT 
Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings, Inc. 
RAYMOND C. FIRESTONE 
Fitestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
JAMES M. HAIT 
Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. 
WALTER S. JOHNSON 
Friden, Inc. 
JOHN D. WILLIAMSON 
The Frito Co. 
W. P. FULLER BRAWNER 
W. P. Fuller & Co. 
PHILIP M. DINKINS 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
RUSSELL J. HUG 
General Baking Co. 
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RALPH J. CORDINER 
General Electric Co. 

ALFRED J. BALL 
General Fireproofing Co. 

LESLIE H. WARNER 
General Telephone & 

Electronics Corp. 

MICHAEL G. O’NEIL 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 

BEN H. WILLINGHAM 
Genesco, Inc. 

ROBERT B. PAMPLIN 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. 

DANIEL F. GERBER 
Gerber Products Co. 

RALPH J. KRAUT 
Giddings & Lewis Machine 

Too! Co. 

ALFRED C. GILBERT JR. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co. 


HARRY W. BRADBURY 
Glen Alden Coal Co. 
RUSSELL DEYOUNG 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
J. PETER GRACE 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
SAMUEL H. SWINT 
Graniteville Co. Inc. 
WILLIAM S. LOWE 
A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. 
E. CLINTON TOWL 
Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp. 
ERNEST D. BROCKETT 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
BYRON K. ELLIOT 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
JUDSON C. TRAVIS 
Handy & Harman 


JOSEPH T. SIMPSON 
Harsco Corp. 

LEWIS F. JEFFERS 
Hayes Corp. 

FRANK ARMOUR JR. 
H. J. Heinz Co. 

SAMUEL F. HINKLE 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. 

H. LESLIE HOFFMAN 
Hoffman Electronics Corp. 

GEORGE M. HOLLEY JR. 
Holley Carburetor Company 

F. LEONARD BRYANT 
Hooker Chemical Corp. 

CRIS DOBBINS 
Ideal Cement Co., Inc. 

GEORGE B. ELLIOT 
Inland Container Corp. 

JOHN F. SMITH JR. 
Inland Steel Corp. 

HERBERT B. WOODMAN 
Interchemical Corp. 

THOMAS J. WATSON JR. 
International Business 

Machines Corp. 

H. H. LUNING 
International Packers Ltd. 

HENRY H. RAND 
International Shoe Co. 

HAROLD S. GENEEN 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. 


CLINTON B. BURNETT 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
CHARLES M. BEEGHLY 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
STEELE L. WINTERER 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
RICHARD R. HIGGINS 
The Kendall Co. 
DEAN A. McGEE 
Kerr McGee Oil Industries, 
Inc. 
WILLIAM R. KELLETT 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
FRED C. FOY 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
HARRY B. CUNNINGHAM 
S. S. Kresge Co. 
GEORGE S. CASE JR. 
The Lamson & Sessions Co. 
STANLEY S. LANGENDORF 
Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc. 
I. MELVILLE STEIN 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
JOSEPH S. YOUNG 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
CHARLES S. BRIDGES 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
ROBERT McCULLOCH 
Ling-Temco Electronics Inc. 
ROBERT C. BECHERER 
Link-Belt Co. 
W. GARDNER BARKER 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
CHARLES B. THORNTON 
Litton Industries, Inc. 
ALLAN M. HIRSCH JR. 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. 
COURTLANDT S. GROSS 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
EUGENE B. GERMANY 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
LEON ALPERT 
Loral Electronics Corp. 
MERLIN A. CUDLIP 
McLouth Steel Corp. 
JAMES H. HOFFMAN 
The Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
ARNOLD H. MAREMONT 
Maremont Corp. 
LELAND J. KALMBACH 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
JOSEPH FRABUTT 
Maxson Electronics Corp. 
OSCAR G. MAYER JR. 
Oscar Mayer & Co. 
DONALD F. MORRIS 
The Mead Corp. 
JOSEPH A. KELLER 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
HAROLD E. MARTIN 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
CECIL J. NORTH 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
WADE N. HARRIS 
The Midland-Ross Corp. 
ROBERT C. CORLETT 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 





PAUL B. WISHART 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
HERBERT P. BUETOW 
Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. 
H. L. SHUTTLEWORTH II 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
FRED R. SULLIVAN 
Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co. 
PAUL M. HAMMAKER 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 
W. W. McCALLUM 
John Morrell & Co. 
JOSEPH F. CULLMAN III 
Philip Morris, Inc. 
ROBERT W. GALVIN 
Motorola, Inc. 
THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. 
LEE S. BICKMORE 
National Biscuit Co. 
GEORGE E. PRICE 
National Homes Corp. 
JOSEPH A. MARTINO 
National Lead Co. 
MELVIN S. COHEN 
National Presto 
Industries, Inc. 
DONALD D. PASCAL 
National Starch & Chemical 
Corp. 
CHARLES T. ZAORAL 
New York Air Brake Co. 
ALFRED E. PERLMAN 
New York Central Railroad 
CLARENCE J. MYERS 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
ARTHUR O. WELLMAN 
Nichols & Co., Inc. 
STUART T. SAUNDERS 
Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. 
W. MARTIN DILLON 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
RALPH F. GOW 
Norton Co. 
STANLEY be J. OSBORNE 
Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 
WILLIAM C. SCOTT 
Outboard Marine Corp. 
CARL R. MEGOWEN 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
BERNARD T. ROCCA JR. 
Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 
ALBERT L. SOLLIDAY 
Pan American Petroleum 
Corp. 
WILLIAM M. BATTEN 
J.C. Penney Co. 
WILLIAM P. DRAKE 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
ALLEN J. GREENOUGH 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
HERBERT L. BARNET 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
WILLIAM B. PROSSER 
Perfect Circle Corp. 
continued on page 90 
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Dun’s Review Reprints 





The No Load Funds 
25% each 


They hire no salesmen and run 
few advertisements, but the no load 
funds are drawing cost-conscious 
executive investors. 

Why? 

Because the no load funds offer 
all the usual fund benefits but do 
not charge the usual 8°% sales com- 
mission. 

In these articles are discussed the 
background and operations of the 
no load funds, explaining their ad- 
vantages and possible pitfalls. Also 
included is a description of the 
leading no load funds, their objec- 
tives and records to date. 

Here is an article no executive 
investor will want to be without! 


Please send payment with order to: 


Readers’ Service Department 
Dun’'s Review 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 


Dun & Bradstreet Books 








Announcing an Important 
New Book for Executives 


The Folklore of 


Management 
by Clarence B. Randall 
former chairman of Inland Steel Company and 
economic adviser to President Eisenhower 
$4.75 


Probably 1961's most important business 
book, THE FOLKLORE OF MANAGEMENT 
will make you think . . . challenge you to 
face up to reality . . . about many of the 
custornsi prevalent in business today. 


Originally published in Dun’s Review, and 
now brought out in a handsome Executive 
Edition by Dun & Bradstreet in association 
with Little, Brown & Company, Mr. Randall's 
book explodes some of the pet ideas, the 
myths, that have taken root in management 
practice. His observations will make every 
businessman reexamine his own business 
philosophy. 

Publication is set for early September, 
but your order now will assure that you are 
among the first to receive THE FOLKLORE 
OF MANAGEMENT. 


Piease send payment with order to: 
Book Department, 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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SYDNEY T. ELLIS 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 
PAUL ENDACOTT 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
PAUL S. GEROT 
The Pillsbury Co. 
CHARLES L. HOLBERT 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
JOE GIBSON 
The Rath Packing Co. 
RUSSELL F. ERICKSON 
Rayonier, Inc. 
JUSTIN W. DART 
Rexall Drug & Chemical Co. 
A. LIGHTFOOT WALKER 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
CHARLES S. JONES 
Richfield Oil Corp. 
LOUIS E. GRIFFITH 
Riley Stoker Corp. 
WILLARD F. ROCKWELL JR. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
E. J. OOLEARY 
The Ruberoid Co. 
WILLIAM R. ADAMS 
St. Regis Paper Co., Inc. 
SELDEN T. WILLIAMS 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
LAURENCE $E. 
MALLINCKRODT 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
Inc. 
EDGAR M. BRONFMAN 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc. 
HENRY C. ESTABROOK 
Sealright-Oswego Falls Corp. 
JAMES A. ROEMER 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
GRANT SIMMONS JR. 
Simmons Co. 
EDWARD L. STEINIGER 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 
DONALD P. KIRCHER 
The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
EDWIN R. BRODEN 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
LLOYD B. SMITH 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
HERBERT KUNZEL 
Solar Aircraft Co., Inc. 
JACK K. HORTON 


Southern California Edison Co. 


HARLLEE BRANCH JR. 
Southern Co. 
EDWIN L. PARKER 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Inc. 
LAWRENCE G. MAECHTLEN 
Square D Co. 
CHARLES E. SPAHR 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
JOHN E. SWEARINGEN 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
H. THOMAS HALLOWELL JR. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
MILFERD A. SPAYD 
Standard Register Co. 
JAMES A. TAYLOR 
Standard Screw Co. 
HANS STAUFFER 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 





RICHARD J. STOCKHAM 
Stockham Valves & Fittings, 
Inc. 

ALFRED J. STOKELY 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
NORMAN E. ALEXANDER 

Sun Chemical Corp. 
PAUL E. TALIAFERRO 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
WILLIAM H. BATEMAN 
Symington Wayne Corp. 
PATRICK E. HAGGERTY 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 
GEORGE W. MILLER 
Textron, Inc. 
DR. DEAN E. WOOLDRIDGE 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
Inc. 
JAMES A. LINEN 
Time Inc. 
NORMAN CHANDLER 
Times-Mirror Co. 
DONALD C. MINARD 
The Trane Co. 
CLYDE H. REEME 
Udylite Corp. 
ALEXANDER CALDER JR. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
BIRNY MASON JR. 
Union Carbide Corp. 
DUDLEY TOWER 
Union Oil Co. of California 
ARTHUR E. STODDARD 
Union Pacific Railroad 
EDWARD J. HEKMAN 
United Biscuit Co. of America 
SAMUEL A. GROVES 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
HUGO RIEMER 
U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 
GRAHAM J. MORGAN 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 
CLAUDE S. LAWSON 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 
GENE C. BREWER 
U.S. Plywood Corp. 
JAMES MULLANEY 
Universal Marion Corp. 
REA I. HAHN 
Walker Manufacturing Co. 
of Wisc. 
GEORGE OLMSTED JR. 
S. D. Warren Co., Inc. 
HOAKON I. ROMNES 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 
A. KING McCORD 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
NORTON CLAPP 
Weyerhaeuser Co. 
ROBERT E. BROOKER 
Whirlpool Corp. 
ROSCOE G. HAYNIE 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 
HARLESTON R. WOOD 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
WALTHER H. FELDMANN 
Worthington Corp. 
ROBERT B. SEMPLE 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
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PREMIXED MORTAR: A _ new pre- 
blended cement includes all the ingre- 
dients needed to make mortar. The 
precisely controlled blend permits ma- 
sons to lay about 25% more bricks, 
cutting the installed cost, and its uni- 
form quality is expected to eliminate 
defective masonry work. “/nstant 
Crete,” Instant Crete Corp., 1130 
East St. George Ave., Linden, N.J. 


7 


DIRECT DRILL: The design of this new 
drill puts the drilling axis in direct 
line with the natural application of 
pressure, giving the operator better 
control. The compact shape permits 
work in close quarters, and it can be 
bolted down for benchwork. “Dirk,” 
Disston Division, H.K. Porter Co., 
Inc., Porter Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 
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New Product 


New materials for faster, cheaper construction; trans- 


portation aids; optics for business and pleasure. 


DURABLE DOME: This new 22-foot 
geodesic structure reportedly is more 
durable and costs less than a tent of 
equal size. The dome can be assem- 
bled by two inexperienced men in one 
day to provide 352 square feet of 
usable floor space. The lightweight, 
insulating panels are_ replaceable. 
$345. “Geospace,” Filtered Rosin 
Products Co., Baxley, Ga. 


SPEEDY CURTAIN WALLS: After the 
basic aluminum frame is erected, com- 
ponents in this curtain wall are sealed 
in place with neoprene “zippers.” Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the her- 
metically sealed joint will not leak. 
Fast assembly and a minimum num- 
ber of components reputedly will cut 
costs up to 25%. “Zipperwall,” Kaw- 
neer Co., 1105 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
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BREATHING EASY: This polyurethane 
filter mask will protect against breath- 
ing foreign particles as small as 42- 
micron. Suitable for use in cement 
and coal plants, the washable filter 1s 
expected to find use in the home as 
protection against breathing dust, pol- 
len or sprays. $1.98. “Resp-R-Aid,” 
Davol Rubber Co., 69 Point St., Provi- 
dence, R11. 
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ROLL-ON TAPE: Taping jobs are made 
easy with this new dispenser. With 
one hand, pressure-sensitive tape is 
smoothly rolled on the work. A slight 
twisting action cuts the tape to the 
exact length. The refillable applicator 
holds standard 1% inch-wide, | inch- 
core tape. 98 cents. “Velvet Touch,” 
The Velvet Touch Corp., Bellingham, 
Wash. 


continued on page 92 
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continued from page 91 
CLEAR COMMUNICATIONS: A new 
line of mobile two-way radios sup- 
presses interference from the equipped 
vehicle itself, as well as from sur- 
rounding traffic. The receiver is auto- 





matically “turned. off during each 
minuscule ignition impulse, permitting 
clearer signal reception, and increas- 
ing the reception range. “Extender,” 


Motorola, Inc., 4501 W. 
Blvd., Chicago SI, lil. 


Augusta 
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PORTABLE PUNCH: A new portable 
compactor operates from a self-con- 
tained 4 hp gasoline engine, allowing 
the operator to eliminate compressor 
equipment. The 120-pound tool deliv- 
ers up to 700 power strokes a minute, 
directly over the center of gravity. 
“Jumping-Jack,’’ Master Vibrator Co., 
1752 Stanley Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
y 
MOVABLE SOUND BARRIER: [his new 
folding partition reportedly has the 
sound-insulating characteristics of a 
solid masonry wall. The steel-lined 
divider silences 41.8 decibels of sound, 





enough to make normal speech in- 
audible. The price is about one half 
that- of other folding partitions. 


“Soundmaster 240,”’ New Castle Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Box 353, New Castle, Ind. 
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VERSATILE VIEWING: The user may 
change magnification without refocus- 
ing while viewing through new zoom 
binoculars. Eyepieces on the less ex- 
pensive model adjust individually for 
close or distance sighting, from 6X 
to 10X. Under $40. Other models up 
to 16X power, about $85. Ray Jo- 
sephs Associates, Inc., 247 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Y 


WIDE RIDE: One of these new wide- 
track truck tires takes the place of two 
of standard size. The easier riding, 
broad tire offers more stability on the 
road, and truckers can expect to make 
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substantial savings by reducing inven- 
tory of tires, rims and wheel spacers. 
“Duplex,” The Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., 1200 Firestone Parkway, Ak- 
ron 17, Ohio. 


Y 


TRIPLE TAPE: A convenient new ad- 
hesive tape roll contains three widths, 
wrapped side by side. Handy for 
small, medium and large first-aid 
patches, the tape is also suitable for 
mending, sealing and masking jobs. 
One roll holds %-inch, 22-inch and 
%-inch widths. “7ri-Wide,”’ Johnson 
& Johnson 501 George St., New 
Brunswick, N J. 
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FLUORESCENT FILTER: A clear plastic 
sleeve for fluorescent tubes filters out 
ultraviolet radiation, halts fabric and 
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paint fading and deterioration of syn- 
thetic fibers. The filter passes and dif- 
fuses 90% of the visible light, cutting 
glare. “JInfropake Filtersleeve,” In- 
fropake Corp. of America, P.O. Box 
6292, Greensboro, N.C. 
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STANDING SHIPMENT: Truckers can 
deposit this cargo container and re- 
turn for a new load in little more than 
a minute. Self-contained legs on the 
trailer are dropped to the ground, and 
the truck is driven out from under. 
The system can also be adapted to 


il 





loading rail flatcars, where the con- 
tainer is quickly swung on from the 
side. Wheels and running gear remain 
on the truck, instead of becoming use- 
less piggyback dead weight. Steadman 
Industries Ltd., 2542 Wharton Glen, 
Summerville (Toronto), Canada. 


u 


HOME TV CAMERA: This new minia- 
ture closed-circuit TV camera trans- 
mits a clear, sharp image for surveil- 
lance and entertainment in the home 
as well as for industrial use. Operated 
by a single control knob, the camera 





plugs into any outlet and connects to 
standard TV receivers via coaxial 
connector. $550. Three-lens kit, $75. 
“Tel-Eye,”’ Allen B. DuMont Labora- 
tories, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, 


N.J. —E, G. 
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eS This mark telis you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 






How 
Bob Maciejczak 
earned an extra 
$18,827 

















Bob Maciejczak works at U.S. Steel’s South Works in Chicago, 
Illinois, and he’s the Corporation’s champion Employee Sugges- 
tion Plan winner. Over the last four years, he has had sixteen 
suggestions adopted—and he’s been awarded $18,827. 


Thousands of U.S. Steel employees have received cash awards 
that are based on benefits generated by their suggestions. Since 
1957, employees have sent in over 200,000 suggestions, and more 
than 46,000 have been adopted and put into operation. The Em- 
ployee Suggestion Plan is one of the many ways U.S. Steel de- 
velops better techniques, better employees—and better steel. 


(iss) United States Steel 
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TEST YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


FREE brochure 
tells you how! 


Does your letterhead represent 
your company effectively? 





It costs little or nothing more to buy letter- 
heads that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote its sales. 

This helpful brochure shows you how to test 
your letterhead and rate its effectiveness ... . 
how to overcome its faults. [f you use 5,000 or 
more letterheads a year we ll be glad to send you 
a copy. Here's what to do: 

1, Write on your letterhead how many 

you use a year. 


2. Send us your letterhead. 


Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 
today. 


Dept. D-79 


rR.o.H. HEILLAJINc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
R.O.H. HILL... For the Finest Impression 








REPRINTS—20¢ each 


The Folklore of Management 





1. Myth of Communications 

2. Myth of the Organization Chart 

3. Myth of the Wicked Politician 

1. Myth of the Production Wizard 

5. Myth of the Almighty Dollar 

6. Myth of the Communist Superman 
7. Myth of the Management 

Committee 

8. Myth of Magic Expense Account 
9. Myth of the Perfect Balance Sheet 
10. Myth of Slick Purchasing Agent 
ll. Myth of the Specialist 
12. Myth of Retirement 
13. Myth of the Cost Cutter 
14. Myth of the Overworked Executive 
15. Myth of the Magic Numbers 
16. Myth of the Psychologist 


Please send payment with order to: 
Readers’ Service Dept., Dun’s Review, 


99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 














Basic tool of efficient truck management 
WAGNER-SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


help your truck drivers establish records for safe performance 


Drivers and supervisors both agree that 2 Tachograph mounted in the truck cab 
heips keep drivers’ performance at a peak. For Tachographs graphically record every 
mile, every foot of every trip . . . pinpoint all starts, stops, idling time and speeds on 
12 or 24-hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 31 day strip charts. This “silent supervision” 


costs only a few cents a 


day ... encourages good driving habits and pays off in 


greater fuel and tire savings, less wasted time. Your fleet operates safely, economically. 
Wagner® Sangamo Tachographs are made in the U.S.A. Parts and service are 
readily available. For details, mail the coupon. 
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Wagner Electric Corporation |, 
6439 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. | 
Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. I 
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Brief Reviews of New Business Books 





“Mr. Millions” 


THE MULTIMILLIONAIRES, by Goronwy 
Rees. Macmillan. 128 pages. $3.50. 


What kind of a man becomes a multi- 
millionaire? In this readable and dis- 
passionate account of the careers of 
six of the wealthiest men in the world, 
British Journalist Goronwy Rees per- 
haps sums it up best. These men, says 
Rees, “are much as other men in that 
they are all different’—yet with one 
common denominator: a passionate 
involvement. 

In fact, says Rees, “Mr. Millions” 
is a man so passionately and single- 
mindedly engrossed in his work that 
he has little time to enjoy the many 
luxuries it has brought him. He is also 
a lone wolf—strangely out of step with 
today’s “organization-man” brand of 
capitalism—possessing a rare combi- 
nation of the miser’s thrift and the 
gambler’s recklessness. 

The multimillionaires: 

@ Jean Paul Getty, an oilman who 
parlayed a $500,000 inheritance into 
a reputed $1 billion personal fortune. 
Says Rees: a detached and _ plain- 
spoken man, possessing a_ deep 
knowledge of history and the arts. 

e@ Sir Simon Marks, chairman of the 
famous British retail chain, Marks & 
Spencer, described as “half philan- 
thropist, half artist,” a man who seems 
to have “humanized business to the 
point at which it becomes something 
cme. 

e Aristotle Onassis, Greek shipping 
tycoon, a man of “vivid imagination, 
utterly and completely natural,” who 
“though very rich, makes his wealth 
seem less important than what he is 
himself.” 

e Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach heir to the House of Krupp, 
the mammoth German iron and steel 
cartel which he raised from the ashes 
of World War II to its former place 
among the giants. 

@ Charles Clore, British magnate, 
pioneer and expert in the “take-over 
bid” technique. 

@ Marcel Boussac, owner of 10% of 
France’s textile industry, including the 
fashion house of Dior; famous breeder 
and racer of horses. —C.L. 
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ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
EAST: 


New York 8, 99 Church St., Digby 9-3300 


Philadelphia 2, 3 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-3500..... 


WEST: John Krom, Western Sales Manager 


Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St. RAndolph 6-8340....... 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 206 
65 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.489, CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 57 

28 cents per shore; 


% PREFERENCE STOCK, 
s 4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
4 Dividend No. 53 

282 cents per shore. 


Sn PRAIA IN PIO ED LI ID OBE ROE DEEP LE 
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The above dividends are pay- 

able July 31. 1961 to stock- 

holders of record July 5. 

Checks will be mailed from 

me the Company's office in Los 
Is 


An geies, $4i) 31. 
P._C. HALE, Treasurer 


June 15, 1961 
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Automatically dates. codes, or morks production runs of 
cortons, packoges, filled bogs, boxes, rc's can. etc. For 
candy monvfocturers, food pockers, disti ers oil com- 
ponies, etc. Send for free cao ogue. 


THE INDUSTR'IA. MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
655 Berrimon Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., Dept. DR 
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Drawing the Border Line 


Who is better qualified to advise 
top management, the consultant or 
the accountant? By the nature of their 
work, both claim the right to move 
into each other’s bailiwick, and at- 
tempt to justify the intrusion. 

The consultant claims to have 
greater experience in aiding top man- 
agement, and to cover a wider range 
oi subjects: executive appraisal, per- 
sonnel training, automotive methods, 
data processing procedures, produc- 
tion and engineering efficiency, and 
so on. The accountant, pointing to a 
more or less constant relationship 
with management, climbs over the 
fringe areas of cost accounting into 
sales and marketing. He often, in fact, 
claims jurisdiction in the financing of 
any program to build new plants or 
distribute new products. 

Generalizations are dangerous. Un- 
doubtedly there are many areas where 
both the consultant and the account- 
ant are highly qualified. Yet there 
seems to be a well-defined, if broad, 
boundary between financial and ex- 
ecutive decisions. It is up to top man- 
agement to decide where the line 
crosses and to set up the fence posts 
with a firm hand. The expert who tries 
to cover too much ground ceases to 
be an expert, and the specialist takes 
unwarranted authority when he tries 
on too many hats. 


Minor Events, Major Results 


Picking up a cracked eggshell can be 
a matter of significance, depending on 
the time, place and people involved. 
Such seemingly minor incidents can 
be meaningful and exciting because of 
their association of ideas and historic 
implications. In 1922, for instance, 
Roy Chapman Andrews found the 
fragment of a dinosaur egg that had 
lain for 70 million years in the Gobi 
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Desert. The doors of the lost dynasties 
of the Nile Kingdom were unlocked 
when the Rosetta stone, found at Fort 
St. Julien in 1799, was decoded by 
Champollion. Fragments of the Dead 
Sea scrolls had been located in Pales- 
tinian caves for decades, yet it was 
not until they came to the attention of 
Biblical research scholars that their 
importance as collateral testimony to 
religious tradition was recognized. 

Science and industry have profited 
by similar minor incidents, and even 
by accidents. When a piece of gutta 
percha fell on a hot stove lid, Good- 
year found the secret of the vulcaniz- 
ing process. It was an incident which 
converted a novelty into necessity. 
Chance cannot take the place of sus- 
tained research. The benefits of 
chance, however,. are never over- 
looked when the trained, alert eye ob- 
serves something that is new, different 
or beyond easy explanation. 


The Deadly “But”’ 


The art of belittling is an ancient mask 
for jealousy. Often observed among 
families and close friends, it usually 
takes the form of a cynical attitude 
toward someone else’s success. The 
belittling attitude may reveal itself in 
something as fleeting as a raised eye- 
brow. It may appear in the ambiguous 
remark, “He’s all right—but...” Al- 
ways, however, belittling is in itself 
an admission of insecurity and self- 
justification. 

Belittling has a parallel in the busi- 
ness world, for mediocre management 
often takes secret satisfaction in the 
difficulties of a company which has 
ripened to success too rapidly for its 
own good. Yet even though success 
is always exposed to slander, the be- 
littler, whether in the family, business 
or politics, finds that more mud sticks 
to the fingers of the man who throws 
it than to the target. —A.M3S. 
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your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


When you make your advertising campaign complete 4,000 different Yellow Pages directories. All with one 
with National Yellow Pages Service, you’re likely to contact, one contract, one monthly bill. For further 
complete more sales, too! That’s because your NYPS details on how you can make your 

advertising will reach your prospects at that decisive advertising go further, contact 

moment — when they’re ready to buy. It’ll get to them your National Yellow Pages Serv- NATIONAL 

. .. drive home your selling message . . . guide their ice representative through your YELLOW PAGES 


buying decision. Bell Telephone Business Office. 
And to help you reach and sell your precise market 
with no waste, you can choose any combination of over ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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In the Texaco man’s briefcase is a plan for cost control through organized 
lubrication—Texaco’s “Stop Loss” Program. Management in many different 
industries is already using it to cut operating costs. The resulting 

savings go directly into profits. Ug@™#4@ is the average. To find out 

how you can turn excessive costs into profit, write for our informa-/ TE 0 
tive folder: “How to Starve a Scrap Pile.” TEXACO wwe.. 


135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. D-191. 
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